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STRENGTHENING THE BRETHREN 


Secretary Dr. E. A. Tappert Writes of the Church and Canadian 
Fellow Believers 


In THE Acts of the Apostles, chapter 18, 
we read that St. Paul went to Antioch, and 
after he had spent some time there, he 
departed and went over all the country 
of Galatia and Phrygia in order, strength- 
ening all the disciples. 

All of Paul’s missionary travels were in 
part such visitations of the missions that 
he had established, and that in their iso- 
lation, and sometimes rather precarious 
position, needed to be strengthened by a 
man who knew nothing but Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. 

We have similar ‘conditions in our Cana- 
dian mission field today; isolated groups 
of Christians, suffering, not under perse- 
cutions, thank God, but under all kinds of 
adverse cénditions; shepherded by a brave 
band of missionaries who share their pov- 
erty, their anxieties and worries, their 
loneliness, under conditions that can ex- 
haust the patience of a saint. That they 
would need strengthening, goes without 
saying. It was a happy thought, therefore, 
when it was suggested to the Committee 
on German Interests to hold the biennial 
meeting of the General German Confer- 
ence at Edmonton, Alberta, this year, in 
the midst of our most remote mission field 
in the Canadian Northwest. This Confer- 
ence was held July 30 and 31, and was 
a singular success. A detailed report of 
this meeting has appeared elsewhere. It 
has done what it was intended to do: it 
has strengthened the brethren, and on the 
other hand, it has given the visitors from 
the East some indelible impressions. 


An Adoption Privilege 


One of the important resolutions adopted 
for the benefit of our Canadian missions 
was the suggestion that congregations, so- 
cieties or individuals assume the sponsor- 
ship for one of the missions, and make 
themselves responsible for the various 
minor needs, for which no provision can 
be made in the budget, and for which 
neither the missionary nor his people have 
the funds. The satisfying of these needs 
would not go beyond the capacity of the 
average congregation or society, nor of an 
individual of moderate means whose heart 
is in the mission work. Since we have only 
thirty such missions in the Northwest, it 
would require only thirty sponsors. Of 
course, some of the parishes have a num- 
ber of congregations, each with its peculiar 
needs. 

Here we do not speak of the great calam- 
ity of the drought and the plague of grass- 
hoppers which again have befallen south- 
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ern and central Saskatchewan. While driv- 
ing through this province it made us heart- 
sick to see vast stretches of wheat, only a 
few inches high, completely withered. It 
made our stomachs sick to fight the swarms 
of grasshoppers that invaded the car, and 
finally compelled us to close all windows, 
in spite of the scorching heat. One of our 
missionaries writes that most of his mem- 
bers make no attempt at threshing; one 
who tried it, got forty bushels of very 
inferior wheat out of fifty acres, which 
under favorable conditions would yield 
forty to fifty bushels to the acre; another 
got six loads of hay from eighty acres, and 
poor hay at that. Many farmers were ready 
to sell their cattle at any price, because 
they saw no feed; but later rains, we hope, 
have made this eventuality unnecessary. 
Farther north we met discouraged farmers 
who with wood from their chicken coops 
had built a covered wagon, into which 
they had loaded all their belongings and 
gone north in search of a land which 
would guarantee them at least sixteen 
inches of rain for the year. 

Naturally our congregations and pastors 
in the drought belt have been seriously 
affected, but the relief of this distress goes 
far beyond our feeble efforts. It requiresa 
larger agency to combat it, and we have 
no doubt that the Board of Inner Missions 
will deal with the situation effectively. It 
is a disaster like the flood disaster in the 
Ohio Valley, only it is dry. 


Known Needs 


There are a number of smaller needs 
which our readers can help satisfy. When 
we appear among the brethren of the 
Manitoba Synod it often seems as if we 
were looked upon as a kind of Santa Claus, 
though we feel more like a voice crying in 
the wilderness. We are happy in the con- 
fidence placed in us, and we gladly broad- 
cast the needs which have been brought to 
our attention. 

Gruenwald, Manitoba, needs a chapel; 
Big River, Saskatchewan needs a horse for 
the missionary; Newbrook, Alberta, needs 
additional funds for the completion of the 
church building; Pemberton Hill, Alberta, 
needs a chimney and a stove for the win- 
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ter; so does Ardrossan, Alberta; the mis- 
sionary of the Patience Parish needs assist- 
ance in the purchase of a second-hand car; 
so does the missionary of the Elbourne 
Parish. The missionary of the Brightholme, 
Saskatchewan, parish needs $50 for a bug- 
gy, also English teachers’ training books. 
The Elbourne Parish needs a well. When 
we asked him how he could build a par- 
sonage at a place where there was no 
water, the answer was: There is water, 
but we have no money to dig a well. For 
years he has had to carry his water a long 
distance, almost like our first missionary, 
Pastor Schmieder, who after many at- 
tempts struck drinking water almost a mile 
away from his house. Think of this need 
when you so conveniently turn on the spi- 
got and draw all the water you want with- 
out any trouble. 


Buildings Not Expensive 

Most of the newly built churches are 
rather incomplete in the interior. The 
usual gift of $200 to $300 for a church 
building is sufficient for the erection of 
the exterior, but the interior has to wait 
until more funds become available. We 
attended a mission festival at our Barr- 
head, Alberta, mission. There were more 
than 300 people present, with brass band 
and everything. The festival was held in 
a two-acre poplar grove adjoining the 
church and belonging to the congregation. 
Ours is the finest church building in town, 
and has the best location on a graveled 
highway, but the interior is far from com- 
plete. There is no plaster or other cover- 
ing over the joists; the floor is of rough 
boards, ready for the flooring, only the 
ceiling is completed and a number of well- 
made, though home-made benches offer 
seats. It does not cost much to put the 
finishing touches on such a building, but 
the building program is proceeding so rap- 
idly that in spite of the liberality of our 
friends the gifts do not keep pace with it. 
The demands are always ahead of the 
grants. Neither does it take much to buy 
a horse, or to dig a well. The many re- 
quests that come to us are signs and indi- 
cations of life and healthy growth, and we 
are sure that our friends will not grow 
weary of welldoing, but will rejoice with 
us in every opportunity given to us to 
strengthen the brethren. 

Board of American Missions, 
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1940 LUTHERAN WORLD CONVENTION TO BE HELD 
IN AMERICA 


The 1940 Lutheran World Convention 
will be held in America according to the 
decision of the convention Executive Com- 
mittee which met in Amsterdam, Holland, 
from August 24 to 28. 

This world-wide gathering of Lutherans 
is held every five years, and on past occa- 
sions has been held in Eisenach, Germany; 
Copenhagen, Denmark; and Paris, France. 
The American convention city will be 
announced later. 

American members of the Executive 


Committee of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention are Dr. Ralph H. Long of New 
York, executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council; Dr. F. H. Knubel of 
New York, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America; Dr. A. R. 
Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa.; and Dr. L. W. Boe, president of 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. All 
except Dr. Boe attended the committee 
sessions this year. , 
—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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The Planting of Midland College 


Fifty Years Ago This Institution Was Established to Meet a Need 
By THE Rev. GeorGcE R. WHITTECAR, Beloit, Kansas 


More THAN half a century has passed since a small group 
of consecrated churchmen came together, April 20, 1887, in 
St. Louis, Missouri, to consider the task that had been laid 
before them, that of taking the first steps toward establishing 
in the region west of the Missouri River a Christian college 
that would adequately serve the growing Lutheran Church 
in that territory. Those men made 
up the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Education of the 
General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States. 

It was a wide expanse of ter- 
ritory that opened before the 
minds of those men. To the west- 
ward of the city in which they 
were meeting stretched a new 
empire that was yet in the mak- 
ing. For nearly two thousand 
miles between the mighty Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific Ocean lay 
rich farm land with countless 
acres of unbroken sod, unmeas- 
ured forests, and high mountains. 

And one of the greatest land booms in history was taking 
place in the prairie states which had been admitted to the 
Union within comparatively recent years. Ever since the 
Civil War the westward movement of population, which had 
characterized the American nation since its establishment, 
had been centered between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains. Thousands of persons had left their homes 
in eastern states and migrated to the new states of Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Kansas where land was cheap and oppor- 
tunities for business enterprise seemed almost limitless. 
Added to these American migrants were thousands of Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians who came directly from their home- 
lands and settled in those same prairie states in the 1870’s 
and 1880’s. Towns were springing up like mushrooms; rail- 
roads were stretching their ribbons of steel from city to city; 
factories were being built; sod was being broken; homes 
were being established. And as rapidly as a civilization was 
being carved out of the wilderness, spires of churches 
pierced the landscape. 


MOSHEIM RHODES, 
First President 


A Period of Church Expansion 


It was while this rapid westward movement of population 
was under way that nearly every church body in America 
was engaged in an aggressive missionary program, seeking 
to establish the occupants of the new territory in congrega- 
tions of their own faith. Among these was the General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church. The large numbers of immigrants 
into Kansas and Nebraska from the states of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois, where the Lutheran Church was strong, 
and from the countries of Northern Europe, where the 
Church of the Reformation had been cradled, made those 
states fertile missionary territory for the Lutheran Church 
in America. The General Synod claimed them as its terri- 
tory and sent its missionaries throughout the length and 
breadth of the region, and beyond, through the mountains 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The result of this missionary enterprise was seen in the 
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establishment of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States in 1868 and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Nebraska in 1871. By 1891 the mountain states had 
been reached and crossed with the addition to the General 
Synod of the Rocky Mountain and California Synods. The 
forces of the German-speaking element were united in the 
Wartburg Synod, formed in 1872, and the German Nebraska 
Synod, organized in 1890. 

But difficulties accompanied the planting of the church in 
the new territories. Probably the greatest handicap to the 
rapid establishment of the Lutheran Church was a lack of 
ministers particularly adapted to the missionary work in 
the new country. The life of the frontier submitted people 
to hardships that were unknown in more firmly established 
communities farther east. Pastors who were to win the con- 
fidence and support of the people had to be able to conform 
their lives to the lives of their parishioners, sharing in their 
hardships, sacrificing with them in hard times, and helping 
them in their difficulties. They had to endure drouths, bliz- 
zards, depressions, and grasshopper scourges such as were 
unknown in the eastern third of the United States. Popula- 
tion was still scattered in spite of the rapid migration; dis- 
tances were great, and means of travel were poorly de- 
veloped. Few pastors who came to the new country from ‘ 
eastern churches and schools were able to adapt themselves 
to the conditions in the West. Reared and educated in a 
different environment, the average eastern man hesitated 
before entering the western mission field, or was eager after 
a few years to return to his eastern communities where 
Lutherans were more plentiful and civilization was more 
advanced. 

At the same time, western men who went to theological 
seminaries in the western states (if they went to General 
Synod seminaries, they had to go to the East) very fre- 
quently were offered fine churches with comfortable salaries 
in those regions, and thus they were lost to the church in 
their home territory. The need of ministers raised in the 
West, with the pioneer spirit in their blood, and trained on 
the territory by men thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar 
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BUILDING IN WHICH MIDLAND WAS STARTED 


needs of the missionary work, became more and more ap- 
parent as time went on. 


Western Synods Ask fon College 


This need resulted in a cry from the western districts of 
the General Synod for an educational institution on their 
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territory that would serve to fill the thin ranks 
of the ministry. This cry was first raised by the 
Nebraska Synod in 1884 when it passed a reso- 
lution calling on the Iowa and Kansas Synods 
to unite with it in making the needs of a west- 
ern institution known to the church at large 
and in seeking for the best location and induce- 
ments for such an institution. These two synods, 
and also the Illinois Synod, responded, and the 
four bodies joined in sending a petition to the 
convention of the General Synod at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, in 1885, asking for the creation 
of a Board of Education for that body for the 
purpose of establishing a college in the West. 
This petition was granted, the board authorized 
and its members appointed, and the first meeting was held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, November 10, 1885. 

It was a picture of these conditions that stood as a back- 
ground for the deliberations of the Executive Committee 
as it met in St. Louis. The fact had been advertised widely 
that the Lutheran Church was to establish a college some- 
where in the mission territory west of the Missouri River, 
and the committee had come together to consider proposi- 
tions from various communities that were interested in 
bringing the new institution to their localities. The im- 
portance of the decision was seen to be paramount. One of 
the reasons for creating the Board of Education was to 
secure the mature judgment of men representing the en- 
tire church in the matter of locating the new institution. 
To choose unwisely could easily be disastrous; to select the 
best location would be of untold value to the church. 


Nine Invitations in Hand 

The committee had before it offers from nine Kansas and 
Nebraska towns and cities, each desirous of securing the 
college. Three, those from Beatrice and Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, and Atchison, Kansas, seemed to appeal to the 
committee, and the committee recommended these to the: 
whole Board of Education for consideration. The first steps 
toward establishing what was later ot be known as Midland 
College had been taken. 

The Board of Education came together June 1, 1887, at 
Omaha, Nebraska, the opening day of the convention of the 
General Synod in that city, and decided to ask the repre- 
sentatives of the whole church where the new school should 
be established. It presented the propositions of Beatrice 
and Atchison to the convention with the suggestion that the 
Beatrice offer was probably the better. But the delegates 
returned the responsibility of making the choice to the 
board. However, they accepted the invitation of the Lin- 
coln and Beatrice Boards of Trade to take a day off from 
the convention and make a trip of more than one hundred 
miles by special train to those two cities, where the beauties 
and advantages of the communities were pointed out to the 
delegates. 

Atchison, Kansas, is Selected 

The problem of location for the new school was unsettled 
when the convention adjourned. Learning that the senti- 
ment of the board favored another location, the boosters for 
Atchison got busy to regain some of their lost prestige and 
succeeded in arranging for the Board of Education to hold 
a special meeting in that city June 28. The respective ad- 
vantages and propositions of Beatrice and Atchison were 
discussed, and when the vote was taken Atchison won. Im- 
mediate steps were taken by the Board of Education to enter 
into legal contract with the city and other parties represented. 

The matter of location finally decided, the board proceeded 
to arrange for the opening of the college. A name for the 
institution was necessary, and several were suggested. 
“Midland College,” offered by Mr. Robert Widensall of 
Yutan, Nebraska, was selected. This name provoked some 
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objections throughout the church inasmuch as 
it was not distinctly Lutheran in its associations, 
but the name was retained since the institution 
was indeed to be a college located in the middle 
of a great land, not many miles from the exact 
center of the United States. 

The Board of Education proceeded rapidly to 
bring the college into being. It made arrange- 
ments for the election of a Board of Trustees. 
The community of Atchison seemed to be so 
much in earnest in its desire for the college that 
September 15, the earliest possible date, was 
decided upon for the opening, provided the com- 
mittee representing citizens of Atchison could 
provide a suitable building for temporary oc- 
cupancy. The Board determined to secure two professors 
and as many other instructors as necessary. Mosheim 
Rhodes, D.D., of St. Louis, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, was named acting president of the college. The col- 
lege had no property, no endowment, and no income, 
although it had the promise of a campus and $50,000 for 
buildings, together with some town lots, in the city of 
Atchison. It was being established at the expense of the 
Board of Education, and its founders were acting on faith 
that the members of the church at large would give of their 
means to endow and equip the institution and enable it to 
prosper. 


United Prayers for Success 


Announcements for the opening of the college drew con- 
siderable attention throughout the General Synod. The in- 
stitution for which the western synods had been praying for 
years, and which eastern synods were helping to found, was 
about to become a reality. The opening week drew visitors 
to Atchison from all over the territory of the church. On 
Sunday, September 11, the leading pulpits of the city were 
filled by the clerical members of the Board of Education 
and other Lutheran clergymen. A mass meeting of Atchison 
youth was held in the Lutheran hall that afternoon and a 
union service of the churches of the city was held in the 
Presbyterian Church that evening, when Dr. Rhodes spoke 
on “Midland College, the Grounds of Its Claim.” The in- 
terest of. the entire General Synod was centered on the new 
institution Wednesday evening, when simultaneous with a 
prayer service on behalf of Midland in Atchison, similar 
services were held throughout the church. 

Enthusiasm ran high the following day, September 15, 
when formal opening exercises were held in the buildings 
of the Atchison Institute, an academy owned by Mrs. 
Harriet Earhart Monroe, who was. later identified with the 
Lutheran Inner Mission work in Washington, D. C. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Rhodes, J. S. Detweiler, D.D., 
Omaha, and S. B. Barnitz, D.D., western secretary of the 
General Synod Board of Home Missions, both of whom 
were members of the Board of Education, and by the Rev. 
W. H. Wynn, Ph.D., and the Rev. W. B. Glanding. 

This week Midland College, now located at Fremont, 
Nebraska, began a year-long celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of its founding. During the last half century, it 
has grown from aschool of humble resources, without build- 
ings, library, equipment or endowment, to a place of high 
rank among the educational institutions of the Middle West. 
For thirty-two years it was operated at Atchison, a period 
when progress was difficult and slow, owing to lack of suf- 
ficient funds and a scattered Lutheran constituency. In 1919 
it was moved to Fremont where it has grown much in re- 
sources, enrollment, and influence. 

The principal address at the Founders’ Day program, Sep- 
tember 15, was to be given by the Rev. T. Benton Peery, 
S.T.D., Philadelphia, Pa., a son of Midland’s third president. 
Next event on the Golden Jubilee program will be Parents’ 
Day, October 8. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Turning a Mark of Bondage into an ornament of honor 
recently received a new, if doubtful, illustration. This time 
it is not the Chinese pigtail symbol of subjugation at the 
hands of the Manchus. Instead, it is Asia imposing her power 
on the West. An unnamed Mongolian patriot, addressing 
a Sino-Mongolian mass meeting in Suiyuan, proudly de- 
clared: “When Genghis Khan invaded Europe, he forced 
the Europeans to wear neckties as a mark of bondage, and 
they are wearing them to this day.” The present glorifica- 
tion of Genghis, the mediaeval scourge of Europe and Asia 
alike, is a very natural symptom of the current rise of Mon- 
golian patriotism, but to attribute to Genghis such cruel and 
unusual punishment seems unduly harsh. Genghis marked 
his victories in the grand manner with high pyramids of 
grisly skulls; neckties are the product of a more effete mind. 


Aspirin is Death to Australian Devils. A family of native 
Bushmen recently called on a kindly white woman near 
Darwin who employed them, to bid her a final farewell, 
saying their witch-doctor had told them they were doomed 
to death. Their wasted frames showed that they had ac- 
cepted his judgment that they were the victims of an un- 
known enemy who had “bone-pointed” them. This is an 
unquestioned native superstition that death can be decreed 
simply by pointing a bone at those who are to be destroyed. 
But their white employer rallied them on their foolishness, 
and dosed them with aspirin, telling them it was the stronger 
white man’s magic cure for all ills. The family, wasted by 
fear, soon recovered, and returned to work. Evidently the 
power of suggestion with aspirin is quite as strong as with 
Christian Science or any of the other cults. 


Buenos Aires Promises Cheap Bread to its inhabitants, but 
there is a catch in it. When the public complained because 
the bakers increased the price of bread on account of higher 
wheat prices, the city government intervened. As a result 
the bakers promised to sell one-pound loaves for 15 centavos 
(4% cents), but insisted the customers must furnish their 
own wrapping-paper, unless they purchased two pounds or 
more of bread. This is a new form of cover charge, but it 
sets forth in a very simple and clear form the indirect taxes 
laid by service and convenience. In the neighboring states 
of Chile and Uruguay the local governments have had to 
meet similar problems because their bakers use the higher- 
priced Argentine wheat. 


The Nez Perce Indians Are Catching the Fever of collec- 
tive bargaining. With an Indian lawyer they have been visit- 
ing the western reservations in order to unite the scattered 
tribes of Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. And 
why? Because the Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, 
erected by the government, have obliterated “the usual and 
accustomed places” at which the United States, by solemn 
treaty, had granted the Indians perpetual rights to spear 
and net salmon. “And so,” says E, A. Towner, the Indians’ 
attorney, “we hope to organize all the Indians of the North- 
west to present a united front before the Federal Court of 
Claims for violation of our treaty rights.” And there are 
other claims pending. The Gros Ventre tribesmen of North 
Dakota are seeking the return, from the Heye Foundation 
Museum in New York, of the skull of Thunderbird, a myth- 
ical bird of giant proportions, who promised them, just be- 
fore his death two hundred years ago, “that rain would 
never fail them and they should never be in want so long 
as they kept his skull.” Because the Gros Ventres have been 
suffering from severe droughts and grasshopper plagues, 
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they are now asking the Indian Office in Washington, D. C., 
to secure the return of their “sacred bundle” which its cus- 
todian, Wolf Chief, traded to a white man when he became 
a Christian twenty-five years ago. Keeping faith with the 
spirit of Thunderbird, they hope, will rid them of drought 
and grasshoppers. 


The Peasants of Poland Are Up in Arms. Their conten- 
tion is chiefly political, though the economic factor plays an 
active part. The peasants believe the prices for their pro- 
duce are kept unduly low in the towns; so they have estab- 
lished a virtual boycott. On August 23 they barred the roads 
in four different parts of the Cracow and Lwow districts, and 
refused passage to any farm produce. When the police in- 
tervened, many were killed and wounded in the resulting 
conflicts. No end is in sight. But the chief desire of the 
peasants is the return from exile in Czechoslovakia of their 
leader, Wincenty Witos, the liberal defender of their po- 
litical rights, which have been ignored during his exile. The 
peasants demand a voice in the nation’s councils. Since they 
constitute seventy-five per cent of the population, the au- 
thorities are naturally anxious. The peasants naively hope 
that Marshal Smigly-Rydz, a peasant’s son, will help them 
in the return of Witos. But the Marshal is working hard to 
set up a dictatorship for himself, which the return of Witos 
would block. So the struggle is likely to continue. 


A Sane and Hopeful Call to Peace has just been sent to 
President Roosevelt by the Veterans’ Division of the World’s 
Fair that is to be held in New York. The President was 
urged to call such a meeting at Washington “at the earliest 
possible date,” and to it was added the declaration: “We 
hold that a Supreme Council for Peace, made up of repre- 
sentatives of war veteran groups of all nations, and includ- 
ing members of both rank and file, could and should be an 
effective instrument in promoting peace and understanding 
throughout the world.” The Veterans’ Division has already 
announced plans for a Veterans’ Temple of Peace to be 
erected at the Fair, and for an international peace move- 
ment to be launched at a Constitution Day dinner Sep- 
tember 17. 


The British Government Has Just Shocked the Anglican 
clergy. Fortunately it was not a moral shock, though taxes 
have been known to affect morals unduly. That is the cause 
of this shock—taxes! And the shock is cumulative, because 
it affects 7,000 clergymen. The whole case goes back to last 
year when the Tithe Act transferred all the old ecclesiastical 
tithes, with which the clergy were paid, to the government. 
In return, the government issued stock from the dividends 
of which the pastoral salaries were to be paid. At first that 
seemed like a very desirable thing, for certain adjustments 
actually increased the salaries of many of the old incum- 
bents. But the taxing time has come, and now it is discov- 
ered that the stock dividends are assessable under a higher 
tax schedule, and many clergy are startled to learn that they 
have a smaller income than before. So it happens that from 
stocks come shocks, and there are longings for a return to 
tithes; at least they moved in a more religious atmosphere. 


In This Day of Anxiety for Increased Population, the 
North American Indian is making his contribution without 
fuss or noise. John Collier, United States Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, states that our Indian population, now about 
350,000, of whom 282,000 are Federal wards, is setting a 
faster pace than either the whites or the negroes, with pure- 
bloods increasing more than one per cent a year. These 
Indians, divided among 250 odd tribes of widely varying 
size, are further displaying their aggressive spirit by in- 
corporating their tribes under charters and adopting con- 
stitutions. Henceforth they will speak for themselves. 


VAGUENESS 
SIMPLICITY 
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To None of These Does Christianity 
Give Examples 


SPECULATIONS 


By Pastor E. F. C. STAHL, Bucyrus, Ohio 


ONE OF THE most apparent tend- 
encies in the modern religious world 
is what may be termed “The Vogue of 
Vagueness” in theological matters. 
This is a curious characteristic of the 
modern religious mind, especially 


This article of Pastor Stahl’s is aimed at 
the critics of our religion’s principles, at 
quackery in presenting the breadth and depth 
of its wisdom and at contempt of the facts 
known “by doing His will.” Read it care- 
fully and use it to conquer doubts, your own 
and the uncertainties of others. Ed. 


religious matters is most desirable, if 
for no other reason than that it pro- 
motes intelligent discussion. And we 
contend definiteness is possible in our 
discussion of Christianity. I do not 
mean that anyone can exhaust the 


peculiar since science is the ruling 
spirit of the present age; and to science 
“vagueness” is the unpardonable sin! The scientific method, 
to which the world is greatly indebted, demands clarity and 
exactness in term, formula, definition and statement. Yet, 
strange to say, when the Christian thinker attempts to em- 
ploy the same method in the statement of his faith, he is 
confronted by an almost intolerant opposition. The physicist 
who labors for years to give the world an exact formula is 
applauded, but the Christian investigator under similar cir- 
cumstances is often condemned as a splitter of theological 
hairs! It is indeed permitted him to use such terms as “God” 
and “Christ” and “immortality” and “atonement,” but he 
must be careful not to make any very definite assertions 
about them. 
The Lazy Mind’s Refuge 

This seeming passion for “vagueness” indicates, for one 
thing, a spirit of intellectual indolence in the field of re- 
ligion. For “vagueness” is nothing less than the beloved 
refuge of the sluggish mind. It makes accuracy unnecessary, 
relieves the sharp travail of thinking, and settles all differ- 
ences by turning out the lights. As a labor-saving device, 
it has obvious advantages. An acquaintance of mine used 
to have difficulty with the spelling of the word “friend,” so 
he always wrote the “i” and “e” exactly alike and carefully 
placed the dot between them. By this rather simple ex- 
pedient he spared himself the labor of mastering the correct 
spelling and at the same time escaped the humiliation of 
ignorance. But he did not learn how to spell “friend.” A 
certain type of modern religious thinking is like that! 
Berkeley used to say: “We first raise a dust, and then com- 
plain that we cannot see.” With a slight change the philos- 
opher’s charge might be applied to this type of thinking 
when he “first raises a dust, and then declares that he can 
see. 

Meaningful Words Developed by Religion 

It has been argued, of course, that exactness in matters of 
religion is not possible as it is in the case of the natural 
sciences. Without bothering to deny such an argument, it 
will be sufficient to point out that, for purposes of discus- 
sion and communication, exact terms are essential. They 
make the work of different investigators available to each 
other. They make it possible to teach ideas. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether religion is true or false; but if we are to 
study the field of religion at all, we must find terms that 
have some degree of definite meaning. Even if all religion 
were false, as some would have it, still we could not permit 
ourselves to play fast and loose in our discussions of. it. 
There is little use in forbidding the use of ancient terms in 
new senses. No one can stop that. What we object to—in 
the interest of clear thinking—is this shifting of meanings of 
traditional religious terms without due explanation. If some- 
one, for example, wishes to identify God with the social 
mind of humanity, there is no way to prevent him. Only 
such an one should explain his meaning when he solemnly 
affirms: “I believe in God the Father,” ete. Definiteness in 


Christian faith by any definite state- 

ment of it, for there is always a vast 
“overplus” which escapes all our terms of definition. But 
this does not mean that we cannot make definite affirmations 
—for we know that He did! 


Another trend in modern religious thought is “Over-sim- 
plification in Attempted Accounts of Christianity.” There 
is a constant striving to reduce Christianity to the lowest 
common denominator, to find some term or idea that will 
explain it all! Just now the popular catch-words are “serv- 
ice” and “love.” Love, we are told, is the greatest thing in 
the world; love will solve all our problems; love is Chris- 
tianity; and Christianity is love! The refutation of this naive 
viewpoint is best accomplished by pointing out that what a 
man loves is really the important thing! It is not enough to 
know that a man loves God. What kind of God does he 
love? That is the crucial point and the surest index of char- 
acter! But this desire to simplify Christianity is not peculiar 
to the artless and uncritical mind; it may be found also in 
the realm of critical scholarship. The motive and results are 
quite different, but the principle is the same. 

Various considerations have given impetus to this tendency 
toward “over-simplification.” For one thing, it seems to 
promise much in the direction of eliminating religious con- 
troversy, a thing which no longer is in good standing. 
Actually, of course, it works only so long as men will agree 
to ask no questions. Then also we must not omit that natural 
bent of the human mind, best represented by the philos- 
ophers, who for many centuries have been searching for 
one element or idea which will explain everything else. And 
I am quite willing to admit that there is a compelling fas- 
cination in explanations which seem to simplify. But all such 
explanations are attended with certain grave dangers. 


Fatal Omissions 

In the first place, there is the danger of omitting matters 
of importance which may stand outside our neat little 
formulas and refuse to yield. By certain modern schools of 
thought this has been exalted into a definite technique. If 
something particularly thorny appears in the path of your 
investigation, you merely deny its existence, and lo, the 
problem is solved. Thus the “problem of knowledge” in 
philosophy has been solved; thus the “mind” in psychology; 
and the “super-natural” in Christianity. One recalls the 
case of the impatient old German professor, who, confronted 
with a rock specimen which upset a geological theory of his, 
so he simply stepped to an open window and threw the 
offending specimen out of the window. It is not at all un- 
common to find men, claiming to be guided by the scientific 
spirit, who treat the fact of Christianity in much the same 
short and hasty manner. Having made up their minds in 
advance that religion can be explained wholly on: natural- 
istic principles, the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, and all 
other super-natural things are impatiently tossed out of the 
window. They do not fit the formula! 

(Continued on page 21) 
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IN MILITARY ORDER 


Reserve Chaplain Frank O. Taafel, Louisville, Ky., Writes Obser- 
vations of Citizens’ Military Training Corps in Camp at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana 


Ir HAS BEEN well said, “As the twig is bent, so grows the 
tree,”—an axiom as true in the life of the individual as in 
the life of a nation. Therefore, it is for us, men interested 
in the welfare and life of a nation, to bend the twigs of man- 
hood in the direction of liberty, justice, brotherhood and 
the ideals of citizenship. Never in the life of this nation, nor 
in the life of a vacillating world is this more true and more 
impressive. 

As a pastor I hear much of the so-called “frivolities of 
youth, the breakdown of character foundations”; as a cit- 
izen of these United States I listen to the words of men and 
women who criticize modern social conditions and then do 
little or nothing to rectify the mistakes society has made. 
It is for us as churchmen to know which way the wind is 
blowing and what can be done to bring young manhood face » 
to face with the world’s changing problems. But the mere 
platitudes of men, the singing of the ancient dirges of retro- 
gression, mean nothing unless society makes an effort to 
build the foundational ideals of social worth and spiritual 
value in the hearts and minds of young men, our young 
men in the nation and a constituent part of our Church. 

It was my privilege to serve as chaplain in one of the 
numerous C. M. T. C. Camps sponsored by our government. 
Needless to say, some criticism has been thrown upon this 
sponsored physical and moral developer. As a citizen I was 
interested in what would be done, and could be done, in the 
development of the youth mind on the ideals of American 
citizenship; if the result of centuries of social, economic, 
religious and political experiments that has made citizenship 
a reality would be fostered by those in command. As a pas- 
tor, interested in the moral welfare of young people, I was 
vitally interested in the moral training, the character forma- 
tive principles that would be given. But I can state frankly 
that both were strictly observed and that these men, in- 
dividually and collectively, received the finest physical and 
moral training that can be procured in any community and 
in any circumstances. 


Nearly 2,000 in Attendance 


There were 1,767 young men from Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia in this camp; a like number had comprised the former 
camp, but these were from Kentucky and Indiana. These 
young men were commanded by men who have recently 
graduated from our universities—a fine type of leadership; 
a splendid type of influence. Here, in the cross section of 
our youth life, we found those things which would mean 
much to the young man: discipline, the ability to mingle and 
associate with other men, the knowledge 
of government and the incomparable 
ideals of the church. Here, to my mind, 
was the answer to creative character; 
the answer to the pool room, the licen- a f 
tious amusements, the public dance hall, 
the vice and crime that have a tremen- 
dous influence on young men who must 
do nothing but “loaf” during the sum- 
mers. Here were learned the ideals of 
citizenship; ideals given under the direc- 
tion of camp chaplains and some of the 
finest lawyers in the country; here were 
learned the principles that make men 
and that guard the government from the 
destructive influences and propaganda 
that destroy the wonderful heritages of a 
people and undermine religious liberty. 
When we think of these thousands who 
have the finest physical training, recrea- 
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tion under guidance, amusements which are planned, and 
who have the opportunity of living in the finest physical 
environment, we can see the vital needs of such camps in 
our country. 

Every opportunity is given the chaplain for special con- 
tacts with the men. His tent is placed within the regimental 
area. It is always open, and boys may come and go at will. 
Here a man may speak of his troubles, discuss his problems, 
and have the beauty of devotions with any chaplain in the 
camp. Ofttimes we have come from our “chaplain devotion 
hour,” and spent an evening with the splendid character of 
American youth. It was a stimulus to me as a pastor; it 
made me feel the importance and the privilege of having 
part in the character molding of such a large group of men. 
We knew them, loved them, ministered to them, prayed with 
them, and instructed them. To them church was as great a 
duty and privilege as any part of their program. As I spoke 
to 1,500 of them one Sunday morning on “Christian Char- 
acter,” it was I who was thrilled with this privilege and 
the splendidness of this opportunity, for nowhere could a 
man find a more receptive and inspirational congregation. 


Lutherans at the Lord’s Table 


A rather unusual service for camps was held during my 
association at Fort Benjamin Harrison. Major John Hall, 
post chaplain, planned a special communion service for all 
the Lutheran men in camp. Four chaplains of the faith were 
in attendance—something quite different from anything I 
have ever enjoyed. Captain Herbert L. Wyandt, CCC chap- 
lain in the fort district; First Lieutenant Howard Laughner, 
reserve chaplain and pastor of Grace Lutheran Church, 
Louisville; Chaplain Hall and myself took charge of the 
service. All Lutherans in the camp were dismissed from 
duty with their companies to attend this service. The serv- 
ice was held in the post chapel and was attended by twenty- 
five young men of the Lutheran faith. It was a beautiful 
service and one which will linger in my mind for years to 
come. Singing the good hymns of the church, kneeling as 
men to receive the Sacrament, joining in a service that has 
no equal, they offered their love and their faith to God. The 
service was read by Chaplain Hall, assisted by the par- 
ticipating chaplains. 

It would be well for many of our pastors to visit these 
camps and acquaint themselves with the work in progress. 
I am sure that they would be impressed; that they would 
feel that much good will come from such sponsored groups 
throughout the country. As a pastor, I appreciated the fine 
training, the splendid spiritual leadership of my good friend, 
Chaplain John Hall. A daily devotional service was held by 
him for all the Protestant chaplains, with all taking part. 
Problems on men and youth were discussed in our daily 
conferences, while daily contacts with the young men in at- 
tendance at camp was a tonic to all of us. 

So goes a month of training for these 
boys. Who can say aught else than this 
is far more beneficial, far more instruc- 
tive, than walking the highways and far 
more helpful than that which may be 
offered to idle youth during the sum- 
mer? Let us know more of the program 
of these camps; let us acquaint ourselves 
with the splendid opportunities offered 
our boys; let us rejoice in the loyalty of 
the church to aid these boys in character 
growth; let us train these boys in loyalty 
to God and rejoice in the privilege. These 
are our youth, our coming generation: 
we should be proud to serve them in any 
capacity and in any manner. God in the 
hearts of men and loyalty to government 
—these are the sine qua non of all lib- 
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THE MOST NEGLECTED GROUP 


Parish and Church School Board Advises Congregations to Provide “Education of Adults” 
By THE Rev. ARTHUR G. H. GETZ, Spring City, Pa. 


THE MOST neglected 
group in the church to- 
day is the adult group. 
Less is being done by 
the church to meet their 
life’s needs than is be- 
ing done for any other 
age-group. We are al- 
most tempted to speak 
of adults as “Ihe 
church’s forgotten man 
—the church’s forgotten 
woman.” As I write 
these words I can vis- 
ualize some of my read- 
ers wrinkling their 


Christian service in 
such activities. What we 
need in our congrega- 
tions is a program of 
education that will teach 
adults how to render 
true Christian service 
and how to live in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 
ParishEducation 
Month, which should be 
observed by every con- 
gregation of the United 
Lutheran Church in 
America during Sep- 
tember irrespective of 


foreheads, pausing for 


a moment’s reflection, 
and then saying, “Why 
the writer of that statement must be crack-brained. The | 


church is still laying its primary emphasis upon work 
among adults.” 

I am not forgetting that our church services are planned 
largely for adults, that we have a Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety whose glorious achievements are proof of a vital and 
efficient program; that we have a men’s brotherhood which 
has shown some growth in membership and whose program 
is expanding; that one-third of our total Sunday school 
enrollment is composed of adults; and that we have unofficial 
organizations for adults that are almost as numerous as the 
stars of the heavens. But the very multiplicity of unofficial 
organizations is proof of the fact that the official organiza- 
tions are not adequately meeting the needs of our adults. 
According to a recent survey of parish education, our 
Women’s Missionary Society is reaching only thirty-eight 
per cent of its potential membership. Because the other 
sixty-two per cent feel they cannot afford to belong, or be- 
cause they are just not interested enough to join, they re- 
ceive but very scant missionary instruction in most of our 
congregations. The survey of parish education further in- 
dicates that less than ten per cent of the men of our church 
are affiliated with the men’s brotherhood, and while our 
Sunday schools reach 53.3 per cent of the total baptized 
membership the adult group reaches less than one-third of 
its potential membership. 


Misdirected to Money-raising 

There must be some reason why the results attained 
among adults lag so far behind the results attained with 
other age-groups. It is our conviction that the reason is to 
be found in the fact that we have not adequately met the 
needs of adults. Even though it is not true, most adults 
think they cannot learn. But they do believe that they can 
serve, and they want to serve. Because our congregations 
have not shown them how to render other definitely Chris- 
tian services they have expended their energies in doing 
the one thing they knew how to do—raise money for the 
church. They have promoted all kinds of money-making 
schemes, and done it all in the sweet name of religion, and 
then have prided themselves upon the Christian service they 
have rendered. But if someone should ask how much closer 
souls have been drawn to their Saviour by these commercial 
schemes, the question would cause something of a shock 
and the realization would dawn that there is not much 


. TEACH” 


the congregation’s size 
or location, ought to be 
used as a means of in- 
tensifying and spiritualizing our adult programs. 

The starting point in our adult programs should be the 
service project, the thing that is to be done, and then the 
underlying motives and Christian principles should be 
stressed. This was Jesus’ method. He healed the sick, and - 
then taught; He fed the hungry, and then He said, “I am 
the Bread of Life.” 

It is our conviction that programs for adults should make 
a much wider use of extra-Biblical materials than has gen- 


“erally been the case in the past. This is not to be construed 


as an under-valuation of the importance of the Bible, but 
as an effort to follow the example of Jesus. Our Master did 
not confine Himself to Scripture in His preaching and teach- 
ing, but used the birds of the air, the lilies of the field, the 
little children at His knees, as the basis for imparting divine 
truth. If the use of extra-Biblical materials will enable us 
to help people live as Christians in this life and prepare them 
for an endless life of fellowship with God beyond, who will 
dare say that we should not use such material? 


Intelligent Worshiping 

Our adults have many needs which are often overlooked 
by the educational leaders of our congregation. Our adults 
need to develop an appreciation of the hymns of our church. 
A period of weeks might well be spent in studying the 
church’s hymns. Adults need to know something about the 
development of the Christian Church, from Apostolic times 
to the present, in order that they might adequately appre- 
ciate the church of today. Adults ought to know how the 
Holy Spirit has worked through Augustine, Luther, Muhlen- 
berg, Father Heyer, and hosts of other men and women in 
modern times. 

The church is largely to blame for the fact that less than 
one-third of its adults are receiving Christian education, for 
the church has not properly helped adults to solve their 
problems. Numberless adults are asking, “How can we 
train the children God has given us for Christian living?” 
They yearn for guidance in child nurture, and we do little 
or nothing to provide that guidance. Other adults want to 
know the meaning of our order of worship and the sig- 
nificance of Christian symbols. A study of worship which 
will enable them to participate more whole-heartedly in the 
services of God’s house is certainly a proper subject for 
study in the church school or one of the church’s organiza- 
tions. We tell our people they should co-operate with the 
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church school, but do not show them how they can co- 
operate. We lament the fact that the family altar is found 
in so few homes, but fail to give specific training in family 
worship. We tell our people to win the unchurched for the 
Kingdom, but fail to train them to carry on this evangelistic 
work. We find homes being broken up and parents sep- 
arating, and we do not present a husband’s duty toward his 
wife and a wife’s duty toward her husband. We find Lord’s 
Day observance being undermined, and we never think of 
spending a series of weeks studying the principles involved 
in Lord’s Day observance and Lord’s Day violation. Chil- 
dren approach the age of courtship, and parents either let 
them pass through that crucial period with absolutely no 
guidance or else set up a series of arbitrary prohibitions 
which destroy youth’s confidence in parents, and the church 
never thinks of offering a course to the parents which will 
show them how to guide their children through courtship. 
We ask our people to increase their gifts for the church, but 
we fail to impart a systematic instruction in stewardship. 

We might continue almost indefinitely, showing how the 
educational program for adults has not been related spe- 
cifically enough to the problems with which adults have been 
wrestling. Everyone of the topics listed above concerns a 
matter that requires action on the part of adults. They must 
do something about these matters, and they want to do the 
right thing. If the church will point out the path they should 
follow as Christians they will be grateful to the church and 
will joyously participate in the church’s program of Christian 
education. 


A Time for Self-study 


Parish Education Month provides our congregations with 
the opportunity of analyzing their educational programs and 
planning for such changes and improvements as will help 
the church to attain its purpose of making all of life Chris- 
tian. It would be well for all of our congregations to give 
special attention to their adult programs, analyzing the needs 
of their adults and asking whether the church is meeting 
those needs. Then the adults should be permitted to help 
determine their own courses of study. The teacher who 
diligently seeks will find an abundance of books and period- 
icals that will help in planning courses of study that meet 
the specific needs of the particular groups under considera- 
tion. The thing of immediate importance is that something 
be done, however humble the start may be, to meet more 
adequately in every congregation the crying needs of our 
grossly neglected group, the adults. 

The task of imparting Christian training to adults is not 
the duty of the Sunday school alone. It is shared by the 
Women’s Missionary Society, the men’s brotherhood, and 
every organization for adults which may exist in the church. 
Adult education is the obligation of the entire congregation. 
Every congregation should make a real effort this year to 
bolster our weakest spot and to reach more adults with the 
program of Christian education and reach them in a more 
vital way. This in turn would mean an improvement in our 
work among the children, for it is undeniable that the feet 
of little children will go where adults guide them. So here’s 
a plea to give thought to the forgotten man, the forgotten 
woman, and strengthen the work among our adults! 


“LUTHERAN WEEK” IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Two Hundred Delegates Spend Five Days in Worship, 
Conferences and Fellowship 


Tue Synop or West Vircinia and its auxiliary organiza- 
tions, the Women’s Missionary Society, the Luther League, 
and the Brotherhood, held their annual conventions during 
the fourth annual “Lutheran Week” in the State 4-H Camp 
at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, during the five days be- 
ginning August 22. 
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VIA RADIO, 


The United Lutheran Church is on the air every Sunday until and 
including the last Sunday in September. The broadcasts are from 
Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company and associated 
stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 4.00 P. M., Daylight 
Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. The subject for his sermon 
September 19 is, “The Word Christ Left Behind.” 


About two hundred delegates registered at the camp, 
where numerous substantial cottages and a fine central 
dining hall make excellent provision for the entertainment 
of four synodical conventions at the same time. 

A joint Matin Service of all delegates began the daily 
program. In general, the business sessions of the separate 
organizations continued until noontime. The afternoons 
were devoted to swimming and varied recreational activities. 
Each organization was responsible for the program at one 
of the evening sessions. Council-fire assemblies followed 
two of the vesper services. A joint Communion Service for 
the delegates closed the conventions Friday noon, the 27th. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Synod of West Vir- 
ginia was recognized in the synodical sermon Monday eve- 
ning by the Rev. C. A. Portz of Wheeling, president. 

The speaker at the Missionary Evening was Miss Nona 
Diehl, Secretary for Young Women and General Promo- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society. Alvin H. Schae- 
diger, North Bergen, New Jersey, first vice-president of 
the Luther League of the United Lutheran Church, spoke 
on “Luther League Night.” 

H. W. A. Hanson, D.D., president of Gettysburg College, 
presented the general missionary and benevolent causes of 
the United Lutheran Church and spoke on “Brotherhood 
Night” on the subject, “The Challenge to the Church in an 
Age of Confusion.” 


Tithing Program Adopted 

A five-year program of tithing was adopted by the synod. 
Twelve conferences will be held during October for educa- 
tional promotion. The number of changes in the clerical roll 
was greater than usual. Progress was evident in most phases 
of the synod’s activities. 

All officers of Synod were re-elected. They are the Rev. 
C. A. Portz, Wheeling, president; the Rev. W. M. Erhard, 
Clarksburg, secretary; B. F. Becker, Huntington, treasurer 
(for fourteenth successive term); the Rev. C. A. Shilke, 
Oakland, Maryland, and C. A. Pilson, Fairmont, members 
of the Executive Committee. 

The auxiliary organizations elected the following officers 
for the next twelve months: ; 

Women’s Missionary Society: Mrs. F. Lee Fresh, Clarks- 
burg, president; Mrs. C. G. Aurand, Wheeling, vice-pres- 
ident; Miss Thelma Hinebaugh, Fairmont, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Loretta Schuttler, Wheeling, treasurer; Mrs. 
Howard Amick, Wheeling, statistician. 

Luther League: Dallas Stanley, Parkersburg, president; 
Lois Portz, Wheeling, vice-president; Alfred Wagner, Graf- 
ton, treasurer; Mrs. Winston DeBolt, Charleston, correspond- 
ing secretary; and Miss Charlotte Umberger, Clarksburg, 
recording secretary. 

Brotherhood: F. Lee Fresh, Clarksburg, president; E. E. 
Seabright, Wheeling, vice-president; L. A. Smith, Grafton, 
secretary; and E. S. Smith, Oakland, Maryland, treasurer. 

Oscar H. Linnow, Reporter. 


Accorpinc to statistics given by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, delinquency among boys has been 
downward for a number of years, while the rate of delin- 
quency for girls has increased. Over a period of years a 
group of thirty courts show an increase in the number of 
children committed to institutions and a small increase in 
the number placed under the supervision of probate officers. 
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GOD AND HUMAN AFFLICTIONS 


By JEROME S. KAUFMAN, Nappanee, Indiana 


“I was at ease, but he hath broken me asunder; he hath 
also taken me by my neck and shaken me to pieces and set 
me up for his mark.” Job 16: 12. 


THE ABOVE worDS are those of a man deep in affliction. 
Sitting there nursing his tormented body and reflecting on 
his losses, he tells how God has used him. He was a man 
of great wealth and integrity. Suddenly he was smitten with 
great losses. First, all his animals were destroyed or stolen. 
Then his sons were killed as a storm swept over the oldest 
son’s house where they were all gathered. Over his whole 
body boils broke out, causing great pain and suffering. Here 
was affliction, the like of which few men ever face. His 
friends declared he was being punished for his wickedness. 
Said Eliphaz, the Temanite: “Remember, I pray thee, who 
ever perished, being innocent? or where were the righteous 
cut off? Even as I have seen, they that plow iniquity and 
sow wickedness, reap the same.” Job stoutly maintained his 
integrity, and in the end God blessed him more than be- 
fore. So we learn of one man’s way to meet afflictions. 

There is a universality about human afflictions. No group 
seems to escape its withering breath. Afflictions, like the 
rains, fall on the just and unjust. One by one each of us 
comes to join that great brotherhood into whose mysteries 
we are initiated by deep suffering. But how do we take our 
membership? How shall we explain the attitudes that people 
hold toward afflictions? 


Unshaken Confidence in God 

Turn back to Job, the patient sufferer of our text. Through 
all of his afflictions he refuses to “curse God and die.” Why 
does he patiently endure? The key to understanding Job’s 
attitude toward suffering is hidden in what he believes about 
God. He has an unshakable conviction in the sufficiency and 
justice of God Who called him “My servant Job.” 

So every man’s conception of God holds the key to his 
understanding of afflictions. Certainly it holds the reason 
for his actions in the midst of them. So with the two mis- 
sionaries in the Far East. Married fourteen years, a child 
came into their home. Their happiness was boundless. One 
day she died. Father said to mother, “One day we shall see 
God in this, too. If we are going to lose her we will not 
have her snatched from us like this. We will offer her back 
to God.” But a professor in an American university lost his 
faith in a personal God when he was struck by a truck and 
suffered a broken leg. He said God should have warned 
him of the danger and saved him from calamity. 

Afflictions must have a cause and a source, and it is the im- 
mediate aim of the sufferer to lay the blame somewhere. 
When he cannot pin the calamity on some other cause, either 
direct or indirect, he naturally blames God. And according 
to his beliefs about God will he be guided in his calamity. 
So God is railed against as a malicious deity or a powerless 
person. Or He may be regarded as a guiding God or benev- 
olent Father. All of this will come out as calamity becomes 
a part of human experience. While life is good one might 
believe anything about God. As with the professor, it some- 
times takes calamity to bring out the weakness of our faith 
in God. 

The Omnipotent Creator 


Most men who believe in God regard Him as the Creator 
of the universe and all its laws. They come to believe that 
He must have power over all that He has created. What 
objects and forces He has created must be subject to His 


* Pastor Kaufman preached this sermon after a storm d 
and property. His parishioners questioned God’s care of ‘hewaai oon 


divine Word and will, so He can prevent them from loosing 
their destructive powers on the defenceless heads of men. 
So the cry must have gone up in this community—God made 
the wind and rain and hail, why did He not keep it from 
destroying our crops and property? In each man’s concep- 
tion of God you will find the way he is accepting this par- 
ticular calamity. 

Furthermore, do not believers in God regard themselves 
as having been created by Him and thus put under His 
direction and control? This, too, will have a decided in- 
fluence on them in the midst of calamity. In this will be their 
understanding of why God has allowed this suffering to be 
their own. Each one of us must find in our faith the under- 
standing of the afflictions that are ours. 

It is a fact that human afflictions have definite lessons for 
us, whether we recognize God behind them or not. Human 
experience is of little value unless we learn from it. That 
is why so many experiences are duplicated in so many lives. 
Men simply will not learn from the experiences of others. 
Sin and its attendant suffering in your life and mine is 
simply the result of our refusal to learn from those who 
have gone before, as God would have us do. 


Whom He Loveth, He Chasteneth 

For God has a very great interest in His children. A man 
of faith would say God does not send calamities on His chil- 
dren unless He has their interest in mind. Our earthly 
parents want us to be strong, capable men and women and 
let the forces of life strike us full in the face. They do not 
want all of life to be play in a padded room with soft toys. 
“Thou shalt also consider in thine heart, that as a man 
chasteneth his son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee.” 

When we recognize God back of these chastenings that 
come through afflictions, we will learn our lessons from them. 
This is indicated by the Psalmist’s words, “Blessed is the 
man whom thou chasteneth, O Lord, and teachest out of thy 
law.” Hardly any man will discover any lesson of value in 
any experience in life except as he beholds God in it: cer- 
tainly none that is for the good of his soul in his afflictions. 
Jesus declared that out of suffering would come the best 
fruits in life: “Every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth 
it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 

Before we can learn from calamity we must determine our 
capacity to suffer and know suffering. These are dependent 
on our sensitiveness to the will of God. The sordid creature 
sunk in the depths of sin has little capacity to know suffer- 
ing or he would not cause so much of it. The brutish person 
has the capacity to know only that suffering which is so 
crude that it moves the brute. The saints of God register 
human suffering because the closer they are to God the 
more sensitive they are to that which affects men. 

Men are endowed with varying degrees of sensitiveness. 
But God wants us to register everything within the limits 
of our own capacity. In the painting, “The Man with a Hoe” 
by Millet, the man has “the emptiness of ages in his face” 
as the artist saw it. It is doubtful if another “man with a 
hoe” looked upon the painting that he would see the misery 
in the picture. But Edwin Markham’s soul was sensitive to 
the portrait of the calamity written on the man’s face. 


“Bowed with the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, ; 
And on his back the burdens of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox.” 
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This is what we mean when we say that men are endowed 
with varying degrees of sensitiveness. The “brother to the 
ox” is “dead to rapture and despair.” The brethren in Christ 
are alive to every sin and sorrow that doth beset our fel- 
lowmen. 

The Increase of Sensitiveness 

The nearer a man is to God the more sensitiveness is ap- 
parent in his life. Where calamity sweeps across the lives 
of men it cuts deepest into those lives closest to God. The 
farther a man gets away from God, the duller and less sen- 
sitive is his soul. Early in life King Solomon was beloved 
of God and man for his piety and goodness. Later he was 
forsaken by God for his wickedness and despised by men 
because he heeded not their sufferings. 

No one ever suffered like the Christ, the Son of God, 
Very God of Very God. He is sensitive to every sin to 
which man is tempted. Every calamity writes itself on the 
heart of the Son of God. That is the price paid for being 
equal with God. Man has to pay for spiritual sensitiveness 
and esthetic appreciation with “a greater poignancy in 
painful experiences.” But it is better “to be a man in pain 
than a cabbage in ecstasy.”’ So it is better to be like Christ 
in suffering than to be like the ox in dullness. Supposing 
that instead of His being “touched with our infirmities” we 
were touched with His sensitiveness? Would we be willing 
to be that much more like God? 
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The Lord Jesus stands as the final answer to all men who 
grope through the crushing experiences of human calamities. 
If none has suffered as has He, neither has any His com- 
passion for those who suffer. Said one man, “I am unem- 
ployed. I am very poor. I have a wife and three children. 
If you take Jesus Christ out of my life I have nothing left. 
He is greater than my poverty and I love Him.” 

God came down to the earth to show men how to triumph 
over the limitations of human life and experiences. There 
are natural limitations imposed by physical limitations, 
others by sin, and more when calamities descend like Job’s 
afflictions. Here is where Christ shows men how to triumph 
over every limitation by the power given Him in heaven 
and earth. Without Christ we have nothing. All we need 
is a firm faith in His power to overcome the world and 
everything in it. By our faith in Him the power is ours. 
St. John’s words assure us, “This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” 

Jesus is man’s assurance that the cry of an afflicted people 
shall be heard, if it is the cry of faith. God will hear and 
deliver us. But in human afflictions Jesus’ words apply 
directly, “Without me ye can do nothing.” We can know 
the victory of doing “all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” Yes, we can even rise with Christ 
through human afflictions into the presence of God. 


IS JOHN’S GOSPEL ANTI-JEWISH 


In View of the Coming Jewish Mission Sunday, Pastors Morentz and Hoh Have 


Pastor Morentz writes: 
“THe Nazis Discover JOHN” was the sub- 


ject of an editorial in a fairly recent issue. 


of a widely known church journal. In it, 
the editor discussed a new version of the 


Prepared This Article 


This very interesting discussion of a 
timely and interesting subject was recently 
presented to a group of Jewish Christians 
by the Rev. Paul J. Hoh and is now given 
to the readers of “The Lutheran” with an 
introduction by Missionary Paul I. Morentz. 


upon the point that John’s Gospel is 
anti-Semitic in character. I under- 
stand that this position is taken by 
certain groups in Germany, and in a 
fairly recent issue of The Christian 


Gospel of John, the work of Heinz Weide- 

mann, Evangelical Bishop of Bremen and 

one of the leaders of the “German Christian’ movement. This is 
neither the time nor the place to discuss Bishop Weidemann’s 
translation or version of the Gospel of John. We have not the least 
idea who Bishop Weidemann is or whether his scholarship entitles 
him to put forth a new translation of the Gospel of John. A new 
version of the Gospel of John, indeed of the whole Bible—Old and 
New Testament alike—one might expect from scholars whose only 
purpose is “to justify Nazi dogmas by reference to the Christian 
tradition and to recommend Christianity, despised widely in mod- 
ern Germany as in ancient Rome, because of its Jewish origin, 
by disclosing that its early documents were not only not Jewish 
but anti-Jewish.” What interested us most about the editorial 
was the disclosure that the extremely pro-Jewish editor of The 
Christian Century and the extremely anti-Jewish Bishop Weide- 
mann saw eye to eye in their interpretation of the Gospel of John. 
The dilemma in which editor Morrison finds himself when he 
discusses the religious situation in Germany is really quite 
pathetic. Theologically the so-called “German Christians” are 
worthy exponents of the theology advocated by the editors of 
The Christian Century. But the “German Christians,” so called, 
are back of the anti-Jewish mania in present-day Germany, and 
with this, the editors of The Christian Century, to their credit, 
can have no sympathy. It is for this reason that we consider 
neither editor Morrison nor the “German Christian” bishop a 
competent man to decide for us whether the Gospel of John is 
anti-Semitic or not. The readers of THe LuTHERAN can consider 
themselves fortunate to have this interesting subject discussed by 
Pastor Hoh in a sane, scholarly and most convincing manner. 


Pastor Hoh continues: 


I suppose this subject was chosen largely because of the 
fact that recently there has been considerable stress laid 


Century the editor took a similar 
position. Our problem, then, is to 
make a careful study of John’s Gospel to see whether or 
not it is in reality anti-Semitic. 

There are several things that I should like to consider 
with you: 

1. The author of this Gospel was himself undoubtedly a 
Jew. It seems almost beyond question that he was an 
Aramaic-speaking Jew, and it is more than likely that his 
original home was in Palestine. I have four reasons for this 
conviction: 

In the first place, his Greek is not a very fine Greek; it is 
quite elementary in character. It gives evidence of being an 
acquired, rather than a native tongue. And it is full of 
Aramaic expressions and constructions. 

In the second place, the author knew Palestine intimately. 
He mentions by name insignificant villages, and sometimes 
gives accurate locations of these places. 

In the third place, he knew the temple accurately, as sev- 
eral references to it indicate. He must, therefore, have been 
often in Jerusalem before the destruction of the temple in 
the year 70. 

In the fourth place, he knew thoroughly Jewish festivals, 
laws, customs, and traditions. 

Taking these four facts together, we may conclude that 
the author of this Gospel was an Aramaic-speaking Jew, 
who had once lived in Palestine. Now this in itself is suffi- 
cient reason to make us suspect any assertion that this Gos- 
pel is anti-Semitic. It does not, of course, prove that it is 


[Aramaic was the dialect commonly used by the Jews in John’s day. 
Hebrew required an interpreter when read in the synagogs. 
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not anti-Semitic, for even a one-time Jew may conceivably 
become an anti-Semite; but it does set us on our guard 
against a too hasty acceptance of any position that regards 
the book as anti-Jewish. 


Words “Jew” and “Jews” Frequent 

2. The author uses the expression “Jew” and “the Jews” 
sixty-two times in his book. This is a rather startling fact, 
particularly when one remembers that he was himself a 
Jew. One would expect him to use some such expression as 
“the people,” or “our people,” or “our nation.” A few times, 
indeed, he does say “the people,” but for the most part he 
uses, as I have indicated, “the Jews.” This expression runs 
all through the Gospel. It is first used in 1: 19; it is last used 
in 20: 19; and it is used sixty times between these two places. 
Now, it would be interesting to study all these passages very 
carefully, but we shall not have space for that. I have crit- 
ically read the entire Gospel during these last few weeks and 
have paid special attention to this expression “the Jews,” 
wherever it occurs. I give you my conclusions. 

In the first place, I find that in thirty-two of these sixty- 
two passages the expression is used in a very matter-of-fact, 
objective way. In these thirty-two places that which is said 
is neither favorable to the Jews nor unfavorable to them. 
It is entirely neutral. Here are a few samples taken at 
random from this group: 

The Jews sent priests to ask John... 
The Jews’ passover was at hand... 
The Jews have no dealings with Samaritans... 
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The Jews’ feast of tabernacle was at hand... 
There was a division (of opinion) among the Jews... 
The temple, whither the Jews always resort, . . . etc. 


You will note that all these statements are simple, straight- 
forward statements of facts. The rest of this group of thirty- 
two are all in the same class. There is certainly nothing 
anti-Semitic about them, is there? 

In the second place, I find that there are twenty passages 
in which the term “the Jews” is used when something un- 
favorable is said about the Jews. (I want to say, in passing, 
that I have gone the limit in making up this group; I have 
included every passage in which anything even the least bit 
unfavorable has been stated.) Here are a few samples of 
this group: 


Therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus... 

The Jews sought the more to kill Him... 

The Jews murmured at Him... 

No man'spoke openly of Him for fear of the Jews... 

Then answered the Jews, say we not well that thou art a 
Samaritan and hast a devil? ... 

The Jews took up stones to stone Him... 

Then the band and the captain and officers of the Jews 
took Jesus and bound Him... 

Then would my servants fight, that I should not be de- 
livered to the Jews... 

When the doors were shut where the disciples were as- 
sembled for fear of the Jews... ete. 


(Continued on page 21) 


The Church Situation in Germany—II 


THE SECOND GROUP, the so-called 
German Christians, had a peculiar 
development. Their slogan from the 
beginning was, “Gleichschaltung von 
Staat und Kirche,” but not all of them 
understood it in the same sense. To 


By Dr. M. Rev, Dubuque, Iowa 


In last week’s installment Dr. Reu described 
the principles of the “Blood and Soil” party in 
Germany under the title, “The German Faith 
Movement.” In this third chapter he deals with 
a second group named the German Christians. 
They make of primary importance the regimen- 
tation of all social forces into the realm of the 
state. The civil power is thus given control of 
the spiritual. The state’s interests have pre- 
cedence over those of the church. Hence the 


that one of the principles revealed 


therein was the superiority of the 
German blood and race and genius, 
including the duty to put away from 
Christianity all Jewish thoughts and 
exclude from the church all not purely 


not a few it did not include much 
more than this: Just as in the new 
Germany all boundaries of the former 
territories (Bavaria, Hessia, Prussia, etc.) are gone and all 
are united into one nation with one central head, so also the 
boundaries of the twenty-nine large or small territorial 
churches should fall, and all, at least all Evangelical 
churches, should be united into one “Reichskirche” with one 
head or bishop at Berlin. Because many did understand the 
term “Gleichsckaltung von Staat und Kirche” only in this 
sense, they entered this movement without intending to give 
up anything of their former belief. Only those who were for 
principle’s sake opponents to every form of a confessional 


union between Lutherans and the Reformed seemed to be 
excluded. 


readers. 


But others took this slogan in a more far-reaching sense. 
They came either from the Deutsche Volkskirche with its 
strong emphasis on German blood, German race and Ger- 
man genius as a dominating factor for religion and church, 
and its outspoken enmity against all that has a Jewish smell, 
or from circles without any definite Biblical foundation, and 
to them “Gleichschaltung von Staat und Kirche” included 
assimilation of principles. The fundamental principles of 
the new state should be recognized as binding for the church. 
Many of them were not ready to give up the thesis of a spe- 
cial revelation in Christ, of the remaining validity of the 
New Testament; they held also that the new turn in Ger- 
man history was a revelation of God’s will and purpose, and 


term German Christians. 
introduces “the Confessional Front” to our 


install 1 : 
The Jae Aryan or Teutonic. For most of them 


the nationalistic ideas became prin- 

ciples of interpretation for their re- 
ligious tenets. It is obvious how dangerous that is;—entirely 
unacceptable for all who do not deny that God. reveals Him- 
self also in history, but who maintain the superiority of 
supernatural revelation and consider supernatural revelation 
as the guide for all correct interpretation of natural rev- 
elation. 

We do not need to be surprised to see that many German 
Christians by applying this principle of “Gleichschaltung” 
lost by and by one Christian truth after the other, so that 
today with the majority of them Christianity has lost its 
absolute character and is not much more than a collection 
of Christian remnants. Principles governing the new state 
have swallowed up the specific Christian truths and have 
become determinative for the religious field. 


Christian Principles Swallowed Up 

A few declarations from the German Christian group show 
the detrimental result of this inversion of values: Dr. Sasse, 
the head of the Thuringian Church, declared first the dif- 
ferences between the Evangelical and Catholic Church must 
no longer have an exclusive character; both are to be united 
into the one German “Reichskirche.” Later he declared him- 
self ready even to give up his belief in Christ, if the welfare 
of the nation should demand it. Sometime in February he 
said: “The coming synod has to resolve only one thing, 
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namely, that regulation and administration of the church 
are entrusted to the faithful hands of the state.” “We are 
ready to follow the Fuehrer even if he should close the 
church doors before us.” “In Germany there is life only in 
fellowship with the Fuehrer.” 

Coch, the former German Christian bishop of Saxony, 
once proclaiming the unaltered Gospel of Christ, then put- 
ting up his new confession of twenty-eight articles—in spite 
of their lamentable omissions and dubious statements still 
holding to the principal Christian and Evangelical truths—, 
said February 28, 1937: “There is no question but that a 
common understanding between the German Christians and 
honest representatives of the German Faith Movement is 
rather to be hoped for than an understanding with the rep- 
resentatives of the old confessional churches.” 

Dr. Engelke, for a number of years director of the “Rauhe 
Haus” at Hamburg and who in 1929 took part in the discus- 
sions of the Lutheran World Convention at Copenhagen, 
said a few months ago: “Christ is not the Son of God in the 
massive Biblical sense; God has revealed Himself in Him 
similarly as He revealed Himself in Adolf Hitler. The Old 
Testament must be abandoned, but also John and Paul have 
to step into the background. I have given up all, really all; 
—every theology, every confession, church and school, even 
the Bible, and put myself in mighty faith before God; He 
may make everything new. There is no possibility of re- 
building the church; we must demolish all to make room 
for that which God is giving to build anew. 


And Bishop Mueller Also 


The former “Reichsbishop” Ludwig Mueller, who four 
years ago occasionally could still stress his belief in Christ 
and his work, said March 14, 1937, at Duisburg: “It is wrong 
to assume that God exists in heaven. ‘God’ and ‘good’ are 
identical. The good, however, man carries in his heart. 
‘God’ is only another term for the will to be and to do good. 
Therefore, the main thing is that man prove himself a good 
comrade. The usual conception of Christ is wrong. Not love 
and mercy filled his heart, but hate against all Jewry. He 
died as a hero. He never intended to build a church. The 
church is an alien body in Aryan Germany.” After the elec- 
tion he would build a new church with those eighty per cent 
who would without doubt refuse the present Christianity. 
On another occasion Mueller declared: “It is a great lie that 
there will be a final judgment by God.” “The state must 
take over the administration of the church; the pastors must 
be servants of the state.” 

A few weeks ago all groups of German Christians—with 
the exception of the “Reichsbewegung deutsche Christen,” 
headed by Rehm at Berlin,—formed an alliance including 
such men as Sasse, Mueller, Coch, and Engelke as their 
spokesmen. The result so far is this: The first conception of 
religion resulted in an identification of the principles of 
National Socialism with the principles of religion, leaving no 
room for Christianity. The second conception of religion 
conceded a religion based upon supernatural revelation but 
it is ready to adjust its principles to the principles of the 
National Socialistic State, losing thereby the fundamental 
characteristics of true Christianity. 


Pre-war Doctrinal Indifference 

Those who are acquainted with the religious conditions in 
Germany before and after the war are not surprised about 
either the German Faith Movement in its various forms or 
the great number of non-Christians and the rise of the Ger- 
man Christians. There was for decades, even since the period 
of enlightenment, an ever-increasing number of those who 
had left the church, and a much larger number, many mil- 
lions, who did not officially leave the church but who had 
broken with her inwardly, especially among the cultured 
people. Many of the tenets now held by the German Chris- 
tians were held before and preached by many ministers 
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without being taken to task by the church government, espe- 
cially in the Prussian Union. Dibelius, for example, who 
stood in the front line of the unionistic Confessional Synod, 
was General Superintendent at Berlin for many years and 
did not move a finger to remove the representatives of the 
Deutschkirche, this forerunner of the German Christians. 


The Third Group—The Confessional Front 

The third group is the Confessional Front, which rec- 
ognizes the independence of the state and assures the present 
government of its heartiest and tomplete co-operation, but 
maintains at the same time the independence of the church 
in all purely religious matters. It was formed at a time when 
the German Christians under Reichsbishop Mueller con- 
trolled the church, in order to save the church from com- 
plete destruction. On the first of June 1934, at Barmen, the 
Confessional Synod of the German Evangelical Church was 
formed. It adopted the following six paragraphs as its 
theological declaration: 1. We reject the false doctrine that 
the church, except and beside the Word of God, should rec- 
ognize also other events and powers, forms and truths as 
divine revelation and consider them as sources of her mes- 
sage. 2. We reject the false doctrine that there are spheres in 
our life in which we do not belong to Jesus Christ, but to an- 
other master, spheres in which we would not need justification 
by Him. 3. We reject the false doctrine that the church could 
ever leave the contents of her message and the form of her 
regulations to her own free will or to the change of prevail- 
ing philosophical (weltanschaulich) and political convictions. 
4, We reject the false doctrine that the church could, out- 
side of the service entrusted to her by God, recognize special 
leaders as endowed with power to exercise authority. 5. We 
reject the false doctrine that the state, beyond its special 
mandate, should and could become the only and total reg-’ 
ulator of human life and thereby fulfil also the task of the 
church; we reject the false doctrine that the church should 
and could, beyond her special mandate, take over the char- 
acter, the tasks and the dignity peculiar to the state and so 
herself become an organ of the state. 6. We reject the false 
doctrine that the church, in human self-glorification, could 
put the Word and work of the Lord at the service of any 
self-chosen wishes, purposes and plans.” 


Unsound in Theology 

It is obvious that these theses were directed against the 
attempts of the German Faith Movement and similar move- 
ments that were driving at the identification of the prin- 
ciples of the National-Socialistic State with the principles 
of religion; and still more and primarily the theses were 
against the attempts of the German Christians, who were 
seeking to estrange the church from her God-given functions 
and to make her a servant of the state. These theses ring 
the bells of liberty and proclaim the independence of the 
church from the state, the fundamental difference between 
national government and church. And so they were a word 
of great courage spoken at the right time. But at the same 
time they included elements which were hardly correct. The 
necessary interrelation between church and state was not 
sufficiently taken into consideration; and especially the first 
thesis, devised by Barthian theology, is not tenable. As a 
means of defense against the theory of the German Chris- 
tians it could pass; but sound Lutheran theology cannot 
accept it as a sufficient interpretation of the concept of rev- 
elation, still less treat it as a confessional statement. This 
was immediately pointed out by Lutheran theologians, such 
as Elert, Althaus, Sasse and others. Since one wing of the 
Confessional Front, led by such men as Asmussen, Nie- 
moeller, Boehme and others, treated these Barmen Theses 
as a new confession while many Lutherans could not con- 
sider them in that light and were afraid that the demands 
of the Lutheran Church were not satisfied, the Confessional 
Front broke into two parts. (To be concluded) 
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LUTHER LEAGUE DAY 


On pace 19 of this issue, under the heading, “The Young 
People,” you will find that September 26 is designated in 
the lesson series of the Luther League of America as Luther 
League Day. The editor of the page, Dr. Amos J. Traver, 
was for several years executive secretary of the League. He 
is thus experienced in its activities as well as familiar with 
its history. In the comments he has written for the day 
he pays tribute to founders of the organization. The whole 
church will do well to recall gratefully those who saw the 
need of organized young people’s activities and took steps 
to supply the need. Two of the men named by Dr. Traver 
are still with us in the Church Militant. Dr. Reimensnyder 
lives at Milton, Pa., and E. F. Eilert in New York. Both of 
them recall their connections with the formation of the 
Luther League as among work that has received the divine 
blessing. 

Dr. Traver’s page in THE LUTHERAN is primarily for the use 
of Luther Leaguers, but we believe it incumbent on pastors 
and congregations to take notice in a definite way of this 
organization for the young people of the church. As is stated 
in the article it has the approval of the United Lutheran 
Church as distinctive for our organization. 

The fact is well proven that several great social movements 
remained in an experimental stage until their purposes and 
methods were carried to young people and given the militant 
enthusiasm of ’teen age youth and early manhood. The most 
devastating of the “isms” of our era were the theories of 
disappointed seniors, that juniors were induced to champion. 
It is a pathetic misuse of youth. 

Christianity in its proper permeation of society has grace 
for every age, a message for each group between infancy 
and the octogenarians and a place of service for each. When 
there is the correct understanding among the age groups, 
there is no friction in their relationships and no “lost motion” 
in the division of effort and responsibility. Neither radical- 
ism nor reactionism can long exist where the “whole mes- 
sage of the Gospel” is freely applied to all the souls of the 
congregation. 

The Luther Leaguers sometimes complain that the elders 
of the church do not appreciate the capacity of youth nor 
the nature of recreation that is satisfying. Such complaints 
deserve sympathetic examination and appreciation. On the 
other hand, young people are often restless under the re- 
strictions of the church, ascribing the demands of piety to 
the “old fogies” of the congregation. Youth has one great 
privilege that old age lacks. Youth can be guided by advice 
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gotten from experience and thus learn without suffering 
many of the distinctions between good and evil. 

We suggest an announcement on September 26, if a ser- 
mon is inconvenient;—an announcement that deals with 
youth’s place in the congregation. And while the pastor is 
at it, let him voice approval of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica. The young folk of every U. L. C. A. congregation need 
the inspiration of the national group and the group gets its 
momentum by the contributions of every society. 


WHAT WE FAIL TO DO 


ONE SENTENCE in an article recently read arrested our at- 
tention; we quote it for our readers: “Our characters are 
being formed and our destinies are being determined by 
what we fail to do.” It is the complementary side of a some- 
what worn maxim that actions create habits and habits de- 
termine character. Incidentally, it denies merit to the people 
who pride themselves on doing no evil, because they do 
nothing at all. 

“What we fail to do”’—how the sentence arouses the 
meditations of elders who recall neglected opportunities. 
There were teachers whose classes were missed and books 
whose contents were casually read, when the study of them 
would have been of great value at certain crises in later 
life. There were acquaintances that might have been cul- 
tivated to the stage of close and helpful friendships. There 
were groups that met for mutual stimulation and for broad- 
ening the vision of those who belonged. We could have had 
all such connections. We failed to take advantage of them 
and our lives are lacking in consequence. Positions we might 
have found and filled have been taken by others, and we 
continue in less useful and enjoyable circumstances. 

The spiritual losses due to neglect are beyond computa- 
tion. Jesus in the parable of Dives and Lazarus points to 
them in His denial of the request of the rich man that a 
warning be sent to his brothers. The writer of Proverbs 
refers scornfully to the sluggard—“A little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep, so shall thy 
poverty come as one that traveleth and they want as an 
armed man.” And a poet puts the sense of failure by neglect 
into the conflict, 

“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest of all, it might have been.” 

There is a useful lesson for us in the warning of the 
results when we fail to do what we could and should do. 
Think it over for yourself. Appraise the effects of absence 
from weekly worship in your church, of failure to join the 
brethren in the “between Sunday” meetings and activities 
of your congregation. Then ask yourself about neglected 
reading. Of how much time have you robbed your Bible, 
books and journals of devotion? By way of experiment un- 
dertake to answer questions about the truths of Scripture 
and the institutions of the church. In many ways the extent 
of one’s ignorance is the measure of neglected opportunities 
and wasted hours. We are the sufferers of such failures to 
do what we should do. With God as with law, the ignorance 
that springs from neglect is no excuse. 


LUTHERAN WORLD CONVENTION 
IN AMERICA 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT that the fourth Lutheran World Con- 
vention has been dated to occur in 1940 practically signifies 
that this organization that resulted in 1923 from the gather- 
ing at Eisenach, Germany, plans to hold its meetings at five- 
year intervals. The selection of America for the fourth con- 
vention constitutes a formal recognition of the Lutheranism 
of the United States and Canada by the older brethren of 
Europe. Certainly the choice will be considered an honor 
to those who will greet and entertain the delegations from 
the thirty or forty national and folk churches that together 
constitute ecumenical Lutheranism. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


IN THE OLD DAYS when we lived on a farm in northwestern 
Ohio, the facilities for travel were less convenient for short 
holidays than now. Especially is this true where the trip 
called for traversing more than thirty or forty miles,—that 
distance being a fair day’s journey for a horse-drawn 
vehicle. For more extended trips one must use the train 
and carfare made visiting a matter of financial importance. 
But there was an area of which the radius was a few miles 
that was called with significant propriety one’s neighbor- 
hood. Within its bounds the exchange of visits was cordial 
and frequent. 


In one section with which we were somewhat familiar, it 
was customary for the farmers and their families to assemble 
for Sunday worship at their rural church. Worship over, 
and a period of general exchange of local news indulged in, 
groups went from the church to homes for their Sunday 
dinners. At such times the variety of the viands and the 
volume of the helpings would, if placed upon a menu, form 
a list quite as extended as that offered by the smart hotels 
of the present rather boastful period. More than two score 
years have elapsed since we personally enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of one of these country families, but our memory so 
vividly repictures the chicken and ham, the numerous vege- 
tables and the array of cake and pastry as to suggest almost 
a pressure at the belt. 


In this period to which we refer even the unexpected vis- 
itor could be treated generously at mealtime at the farmer’s 
home. The hostess summoned the ’teen aged son from his 
chores and ordered him “to run down a chicken.” It was 
from this kind of raiding (we suggest) that the legend 
originated concerning ministers and farmers’ chickens’ hiding 
places. They were supposed to rush for safety at the good 
man’s approach. The fact is, that his coming was the best 
excuse extant for treating the family to a variation from 
customary salted meats. Ask any farmer’s boy as to the 
truth of that assertion. He will confirm it, even though he 
was usually given the neck or the gizzard as his portion. 


We are not angling for an invitation to a country dinner. 
What led to this reminiscence was an experience on Labor 
Day, Monday, September 6, by our civil calendar, but New 
Year’s Day for the Jewish people. Now in our section of 
the Quaker City most of the delicatessen stores are man- 
aged by Jewish merchants. They are honorably loyal to the 
customs of their fathers so far as we know. We give them 
credit for the same. But when they lock the doors of their 
stores, there is likely to be a brief famine in many a Gentile 
home. An urban hostess cannot call her son to say, “John, 
run down a chicken for supper. We have company.” 

But probably it is just as well. Fancy waiting fon the 
average urban housewife to prepare a live pullet for the 
table. One sees value in fasting. And in farming. 


Encouraging Presbyterian Growth 


THE STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT of the Presbyterian Church 
(U. S. A.) released figures two weeks ago that indicate the 
recovery of progress in this largest of the numerous groups 
in America of Protestants organized under the presbyterial 
system of government. We quote the figures as they were 
given to the secular press as follows: 


“A communicant church membership of 1,974,846 is reported, 
an increase of 14,277 during the year. These statistics are based 
on the number of communicants in good standing, in accordance 
with the strict rules of the church referring to membership. 

“The membership of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America contributed $20.20 per capita during the past 


year, which represents a per capita increase of $1.02 over the 
preceding year and $1.64 over two years ago. 

“Contributions of the 8,935 churches totaled $39,027,805, an in- 
crease of $2,226,331 over the preceding year. Contributions have 
been steadily increasing since 1934. Of the total amount con- 
tributed during the year, $26,651,509 was used for local congre- 
gational expenses. 

“Gifts to benevolence causes were distributed among the dif- 
ferent agencies as follows: National Missions, $2,207,868; Foreign 
Missions, $2,086,939; Christian Education, $463,462; Pensions, 
$146,884; American Bible Society, $19,589; Federal Council of 
Church, $6,392. All these agencies received more than during 
the preceding year except Christian Education and Pensions.” 

This group of Presbyterians has figured frequently in the 
secular as well as the church press for several years be- 
cause of the withdrawal of prominent leaders and congre- 
gations as the result of doctrinal controversies. It can be 
safely assumed that the growth described in the above- 
quoted report will be encouraging to the great majority of 
the nearly 2,000,000 members of the Presbyterian Church, 
Wa As 


School Enrollment Declining 


IT 1s NOT in all respects congruous to make comparisons of 
the enrollments of Sunday schools and public schools, the 
one being largely voluntary and the other considerably af- 
fected by the persuasions of the truant officer. But there is 
one cause that will sooner or later affect both, namely, a 
decline in the number of children born annually in the 
homes of the nations. We have been “hearing” that the 
birth rate of this decade is less than that of former periods 
and now the public schools’ September enrollments show 
beyond argument that fewer births per family are occurring. 

Another contributing cause mentioned by school author- 
ities is the greatly lessened immigration from Europe. One 
is thereby reminded that families as well as individuals left 
their residences in “the old country” and came to the United 
States and Canada to found homes and communities. Very 
frequently we hear it said of persons of great value to the 
Western World that they crossed the ocean in early life and 
thus were educated in the public schools of America and 
the Dominion. Of course many of the newcomers have been 
credited with large families, but if the distinction was ever 
merited, it has not continued. 

But what we had particularly in mind in this bit of news 
was the explanation of smaller Sunday schools. We hereby 
protest against blaming an inefficient ministry primarily 
and the church secondarily for the lessening average family. 


Another Mild Protest 


PLEASE ALSO permit us to register an exception in the 
court of public opinion against the custom of numerous 
ecclesiastical assemblies of confessing the sin of the church 
in relation to national and international evils. We have par- 
ticularly in mind the very impressive penitential declara- 
tions of the Oxford Conference which recently met to de- 
liberate on the relationship of church and state. Of all the 
alibis framed for and by an irresponsible, grasping, selfish 
and short-sighted citizenship, that which lays the world’s 
ills at the door of the church is the most illogical and in- 
defensible. Of course the premise of original, human sin- 
fulness will permit deductions concerning general human 
depravity. But when the specifications are drawn so as to 
list war, greed and social inequalities, the indictment is in- 
correct. We urge our church to be more just to the grace 
the Master bestows upon us. The Gospel which we preach 
is a softener of human passions and a healer of human 
wounds. It does not excite hatreds and conflicts. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“RIGHTEOUS ART THOU, O LORD; 
AND UPRIGHT ARE THY JUDG- 
MENTS. DEAL WITH THY SERVANT 
ACCORDING TO THY MERCY.” 


We pray, “Hide Thy face from my sins, 
and blot out all my iniquities.’ Amen. 


“O Lord, turn not Thy face away 
From them that lowly lie, 

Lamenting sore their sinful life, 
With tears and bitter cry. 

Thy mercy gates are open wide 
To them that mourn their sin; 

O shut them not against us, Lord, 
But let us enter in. 


“We need not to confess our fault 
For surely Thou canst tell; 

What we have done and what we are, 
Thou knowest very well. 

Wherefore, to beg and to entreat 
With tears we come to Thee, 

As children that have done amiss 
Fall at their father’s knee. 


“And need we, then, O Lord, repeat 
The blessing which we crave, 
When Thou dost know, before we speak, 
The thing that we would have? 
Mercy, O Lord, we mercy ask, 
This is the total sum; 
For mercy, Lord, is all our prayer; 
O let Thy mercy come! 
—J. Marckant, 1661. 


ANCHOR AND COMPASS 


A compass and an anchor aren’t handy 
things to have at sea. They’re essentials. 
No ship’s captain will ever say that it’s a 
good thing to have a chart and a steering 
apparatus. You have to have them. 

The Old World is surely “at sea” just 
now. The statesmen agree on that much, 
and the international financiers and edu- 
cators and others. A good many of the 
statesmen are decidedly shaky on their 
chart and compass and steering apparatus. 
The magnetic needle that ought to point 
north wobbles. The North Star—has it 
shifted? or gotten lost? or is the bother 
with men’s eyes, possibly? 

That World War certainly did things, and 
big things, too. And the bother is, it is 
still doing things. The backwash is still 
on, and on strong. The suction behind the 
big boat is terrific in its swirl and sweep 
and engulfing suction. Everyone feels it— 
statesmen, publicists, economists, industry 
captains, teachers, preachers and just we 
common folks, earning roof and shoes, try- 
ing to get both ends together, somehow. 

And the, religious world is no exception 
to the rule. And, mark you keenly, this 
goes to the very root of things. For at 
heart everyone has the religious instinct. 
There is a pull-up toward God inside every 
one. If a man wobbles here, it affects his 
conduct. The moral fiber of life begins to 
unravel. And when that goes, what is left 
worth while? Or, what will be left at all 
in a little while? You needn’t go far. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


For conduct and creed are as Siamese 
twins. They can’t live apart. You’re in- 
tensely concerned with your fellow’s be- 
lief about what is in your pocket as you 
push through the thick crowd. Creed con- 
trols conduct. What does he believe about 
the sanctity of your home? 

A man’s inside heart-beliefs touch the 
very vitals of all life, of every sort, every- 
where. Every man has a creed, a belief. 
And it controls him. Whatever controls his 
actions—that’s his creed. At heart it’s 
really his religious belief. It’s his response 
to that inside pull-up toward God. He 
may not recognize it but it is there just 
the same. 

And the pendulum swing is on in our 
religious thinking, decidedly on, sometimes 
violently, unwisely, untactfully on. At one 
extreme are old statements of belief, some- 
times very rigidly put, yet with utmost sin- 
cerity. The “i” must be dotted just so, and 
the “t” crossed at a certain angle; else one 
is an outcast. 

Some are so absorbed, hugging a cer- 
tain shaped anchor, with its flukes just so, 
that they don’t see the poor fellow gasping 
and drowning right there at the side of 
the boat. 

At the other extreme the anchor is 
dropped completely. The compass is over- 
board. The steering apparatus rusts. The 
boat’s adrift. And the occupants are laugh- 
ing gleefully. The rocks ahead, the storm 
gathering black on yonder near horizon, 
these go unnoticed. Dot your “i’s” and 
cross your “t’s” as ‘you please, but don’t 
bother us about it, they say. 

Yet, all sane men are agreed that there 
must be an anchorage at shore, and com- 
pass and steering arrangements at sea. In 
business, in school, in fraternal and social 
intercourse, in finance, in international 
undertakings, in traffic, even in pastimes— 
golf and tennis and ball—there are certain 
fixed things. 

They are simple essentials, commonly 
recognized and accepted and respected. Or 
else one is ruled out of the game. These 
are the compass, the anchorage, the things 
we steer and steady by. They are very 
essential. They are simple and few. 

Agreement on essentials gives freedom. 
Liberty comes only in obedience to a rec- 
ognized sense of right. Creed, belief, con- 
trols conduct. By pretty common consent 
our Christian teaching leads all others in 
its ideals, and, more, in its power. 

I hope this may help us get our feet, 
and keep our feet, and stand steady, no 
matter how strenuously the crowds pull 
and push the other way.—S. D. Gordon. 


SMILES 


First Sattor—“How do you like the life 
in the navy? Quite a few turns for a fel- 
low to get used to, aren’t there?” 

Second Sailor—“You bet. At night you 
turn in and just as you are about to turn 
over somebody turns up and says, “Turn 
out!’ It’s the life!” 


PROFESSIONAL 
By W. R. Van Meter 
(Concluded from last week) 


BETTY AWOKE that second morning with 
a distaste for the fact that another day 
stretched ahead. For a moment she almost 
hoped that there might be bells to an- 
swer and orders to obey, then, frowning, 
she put the thought aside. Coming down 
to breakfast, Martha informed her that 
Dr. Montgomery had already left on an 
emergency case south of town. 

The prospect of spending more time on 
the porch bored her, so Betty found her- 
self walking toward the edge of town. 
Once out of Crawford, she rambled aim- 
lessly. Once she stared toward the horizon, 
where in the south a flat, dark layer of 
cloud pressed close to the earth. Thunder- 
heads, Betty decided vaguely, turning 
away. 

Behind her she felt the brief rustle of 
a chill wind. A little dust swirled up from 
the road, marking its passage. Betty 
looked back toward the south. 

The cloud was no longer flat. Like a 
swollen black puffball, it was expanding 
with ominous speed. Almost a quarter of 
the sky had been blotted out. Between 
cloud and earth gaped a thin, livid streak 
of light. Betty gave a choked cry of ter- 
ror. Beneath that black cloud a narrow, 
snaky column boiled and spun. 

“Twister!” she breathed, her lips dry 
with fright. The column was moving with 
incredible speed toward Crawford. Betty 
began running wildly. She had to reach 
a phone so that the fire-siren might warn 
the town. 

It was not until after she dropped the 
receiver from her shaking hand, and old 
Martha was hustling her to the tornado 
cellar in the back lot, that Betty remem- 
bered. Her father had not returned. 

After what seemed endless minutes in 
the cellar, Betty thrust the door open and 
peered out. Her own home, she saw, stood 
untouched, but in other places a scene of 
fantastic desolation marked the passage 
of the “twister.” She and Martha hurried 
toward the wrecked sections, and at the 
first house she reached Betty heard muf- 
fled groans. 

“Martha,” she choked, “they’re trapped 
in there!” A sickening kind of fright 
threatened to overwhelm her, when, 
against all her desire to run back, Betty 
felt a new hardness begin to form within 
her. 

With the help of others who had escaped 
they dug out the injured. Someone asked, 
“Where shall we take them?” 

Betty answered at once. “Into the Doc- 
tor’s,” she ordered. She had, somehow, as- 
sumed charge of the rescue work. Turning 
to one of the men, .she said crisply: “You 
organize squads to dig out everyone who 
has been caught. Meantime, I'll convert 
the house into a temporary hospital.” 

She picked up two girls and hurried 
them into the house. “Martha!” Betty 
called. “Martha! Get a good fire going 
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and see that we have lots of hot water.” 


She set the girls to getting all the beds 
ready. A boy was dispatched to the ruined 
drug store, with orders to bring back all 
antiseptics, gauze, absorbent cotton and 
tape he could find. 

While the stream of injured flowed in, 
Betty strove to take her father’s place. 
Once, for a moment, she breathed a sigh 
of thanks that Medico-General and being 
a doctor’s daughter had given her some 
of the knowledge and skill so much needed 
for the time. 

“How is it going, doctor?” someone 
asked, laying a hand on her shoulder. 

She looked up wearily. “Dad! Oh, I’ve 
been thinking about you for hours!” Then, 
anxiously, “Why, you're hurt. Your 
arn ——" 

“Quiet, child,” he said. “It’s nothing. A 
bit of Ed Ginley’s tin roof came sailing 
along. I guess you'll have to be my left 
arm for a while, Betty.” 

Betty understood. He was a professional. 
He did not stop for little things “All 
right,” she murmured. “I’ve put all the 
serious cases in the front of the house. 
You’d better look at them first.” 

They began to get “twister” victims from 
the outlying sections around Crawford. 
Telephone service was cut, electric power 
was off, and with train service suspended 
the roads were almost impassable. For 
the time being the town was cut off from 
the world. Martha, as dark came on, rum- 
maged oil lamps and candles out of the 
attic, and by such means gave them neces- 
sary illumination. 

Long after dark an ambulance got in 
from Blackstone, seventy miles away. They 
had a hospital there, Betty remembered. 
She was passing through the hallway when 
Martha brought the group in. Betty had 
no idea how long she had been working, 
nor did she particularly care. So much, 
she knew, still had to be done—done by 
people like her father, people like Johnie 
Lea, her old roommate back at Medico- 
General. Professionals. 

“You'll find dad in the front room,” 
Betty said, as Martha looked at her ques- 
tioningly. 

They went past her, an elderly phy- 
sician, a young interne and two nurses. 
Betty stared after them. Tired as she was, 
she felt envious of the two girls in white. 
They were doing, she thought suddenly, 
what she wanted to do but could not. 
Somehow, she had not been able to think 
before. Now even her fatigue made many 
things clear. She knew what it was she 
wanted of herself. She wanted to be one 
of those who, with skill and courage and 
discipline, gave to those in need. And, 
knowing herself at last, Betty faced the 
bitter fact that she had shut the door upon 
her desire. She had run away from Medico 
like an amateur, not at all like one not fit 
for service. 

Martha, returning, found her still in the 
hallway, weeping soundlessly. The old 
housekeeper insisted that she get some 
sleep and forced her to lie down upon a 
cot in the kitchen. 

In the morning, when she woke, Betty 
knew what she must do. It was not likely 
to help, she thought ruefully, but it must 
be done. She faced her father outside in 
the garden. 

“Dad,” she asked, her breath coming 
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quickly, “I’m going to leave the house for 
an hour. Can you spare me?” 

“Sure,” Dr. Montgomery said. His keen 
eyes searched thoughtfully, then he smiled. 
“And, Betty, if by any chance you're think- 
ing of sending a telegram—try the rail- 
road station. They have a clear wire, I 
think.” 

“Thanks,” she said, and was off. 

An hour later Betty had an answer: 

“ALWAYS FELT YOU HAD THE 
MAKINGS OF A NURSE BUT DID NOT 
SUSPECT A KANSAS TORNADO 
NEEDED TO JAR YOU INTO REALIZ- 
ING IT STOP YOUR PLACE IS STILL 
OPEN STOP HAVE GIVEN YOU WEEKS 
SUSPENSION BUT UNLESS YOU ARE 
BACK ON FIRST TRAIN WILL MAKE 
IT TWO WEEKS.” 

The signature, Betty saw through a sud- 
den, misty haze, was “E. Spencer.” 

—Young People. 


THE PROUD FROG 


Ir was a moonlight night, and the water 
was so bright that a great green frog was 
using it for a looking-glass. He thought 
he was a very fine fellow. “Ker-chug! 
Ker-chug!” said he. “What a nice, big frog 
I am, and not a bit like that little bird 
that sits over there on the bush. 

“I wouldn’t be so small for anything! 
Just hear what a weak little chirp it has, 
while my voice is loud enough to be heard 
away over at that farmhouse. I think I 
will sing them a song. Ker-chug! Ker- 
chug!” 

The little bird, awakened by the noise, 
hopped about on the branch, and began 
to sing. 

“Why, he can sing too!” said the frog. 
“I am not sure but that he sings a little 
better than I do. But I’m hoarse, or some- 
thing is sticking in my throat! Perhaps, 
who knows but it’s the song or the words 
or the weather that spoils my song. I 
know he’s a poor thing, afraid of water. 
I believe I will take a dive.” He plunged 
into the pond and came up again, but the 
splashing he made so frightened the bird 
that it flew away up into the sky. 

The frog looked after it in wonder. 

“T can’t do that,” he said. “I can go into 
the water, but I can’t go into the sky. 
After all, it isn’t good to be proud of one’s 
self, for some can do one thing better, and 
some another, and no one is smart enough 
to do them all.” 

Each one of us, “in his own little cor- 
ner’—you in yours, Mr. Bird, and I in 
mine—can make the world brighter.—Sel. 


ON TO COLLEGE 


AS WE BID godspeed to the young people 
who are entering schools and colleges this 
fall, we congratulate them upon their op- 
portunities to grow into strong, useful 
Christian men and women. We rejoice in 
the mental and moral equipment which 
they take with them. The only word of 
caution we speak to them is that they 
listen to the temptations upward as well 
as the temptations downward, and then 
treat themselves right in their choices. We 
hope that they will always be positive in 
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their goodness and choose the right with 
joy rather than reject the wrong with a 
sense of martyrdom. For, after all, there. 
are two methods of dealing with tempta- 
tions downward. When Odysseus passed 
by the Isle of Sirens, he sealed his ears, 
so that their music could not tempt him— 
that is the negative method. But when 
Orpheus sailed past the Isle of Sirens he 
took his lyre and struck sweeter music 
than the Sirens could produce—that is the 
better and positive method. 
—Young People. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


You’Lt FIND it pays big dividends 
To speak a word of cheer; 

It multiplies your list of friends 
And brings good fortune near. 


Just sympathize a bit, unbend, 
Help lift another’s care; 

And you will find that in the end 
Your own is less to bear. 


It always is well worth the while 
And costs not very much; 
Do not forget that kindly smile, 
That hearty, human touch.—Selected.. 


GETTING THE “KICK” 


Nowapays we frequently hear the ex- 
pression, “I got a great kick out of that.” 
What is meant by that rather mysterious 
term? 

As we understand it, this overworked 
phrase indicates that an unusual pleasure. 
is derived from that experience by which 
the “kick” is said to be produced. Kick, 
then, may be generally understood to mean 
thrill. Thrilling experiences come from 
many sources. 

One person gets his kick from athletics, 
another may win greatest pleasure from. 
his daily work, and that is fortunate for 
him and for his work, because one can 
only do justice to himself and to his job, 
when he finds real joy in the doing of 
that job. Some young people declare that 
the regular appearance of “A’s” on their- 
school grade-cards gives them their great- 
est thrill. A doctor may find extreme sat- 
isfaction in curing a particularly difficult 
case of illness. A carpenter often looks 
with greatest pride upon the completion: 
of a building into which he has built some- 
thing of himself, the best work that he 
knows how to perform. 

It is well for you who are now about 
to re-enter school to consider just how 
much real fun can be had from putting 
your whole souls into the work of the 
school. Limber your working faculties and 
turn them loose in real earnest. It’s an 
opportunity to get a lasting benefit and a, 
lot of absolute, downright fun. Don’t miss. 
this chance to get a real kick! 

—P. L. in Boys’ Life. 


Ir onE is to have flowers in the gardem 
of his soul he must do his own digging 
and planting—William Porkess, D.D. 
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RESULT OF CHOICES 


God Encourages People to Choose Obedience 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Deuteronomy 11: 8-12, 26-32. Sunday School Lesson for September 19. 


THE INDIVIDUAL’s relation to national wel- 
fare has prominence in this lesson. The 
topic suggested for young people and 
adults is “My Part in Making Up the Na- 
tion’s Mind.” This is a tremendous re- 
sponsibility, one that not many realize 
exists. Few think that they have anything 
to do with the standing of their nation on 
great matters. It is always easier to find 
fault with what is done than to throw self 
into doing something. Critics are more nu- 
merous than co-operators. Not much sig- 
nificance is attached to the disobedience 
of the individual. We think of our nation 
as a mass, rather than as a composite of 
individuals each of whom holds equal re- 
sponsibility to keep his own life in accord 
with highest ideals. 

This lesson sets forth God’s call to Israel 
to exemplify full obedience to His rules, 
on the promise that visible blessings will 
be theirs as reward for walking in His 
ways. Commandments were given prom- 
inence, and a strict demand for obedience 
was made plain. The secret of obedience 
was declared to be exaltation of God as 
the supreme object of love. This love for 
God was to involve the whole of each per- 
son; no part of him was to withhold com- 
plete allegiance to God. No half-hearted 
loyalty could be tolerated. Warnings and 
aids and encouragements were provided 
amply, to make it easy for Israel to go in 
the ways of the Lord and be blessed. 


Obedience to Be Rewarded 


It seemed like a difficult course God laid 
down for Israel. No doubt many of them 
thought so, and probably said so with con- 
siderable vehemence. But their strength 
as a nation and their assurance of occupy- 
ing the Promised Land waited on their 
obedience. This was to be an obedience 
of the whole people to the whole will and 
law of God. How long they were to live 
in Canaan as God’s chosen people was con- 
tingent on their keeping “all the command- 
ments.” The reward for obedience was 
described in detail. The contrast between 
Canaan and the wilderness, and between 
it and Egypt, was pointed out to show the 
gain that was in store for them. Rolling, 
wooded hills and well-watered valleys, 
fertile beyond anything they had experi- 
enced, were waiting for them. Besides, all 
the land that was promised them was un- 
der God’s special care; “the eyes of the 
Lord thy God are always upon it, from the 
beginning of the year even unto the end 
of the year.” As Israel heard this appeal 
and assurance from God, the way of 
obedience must have been more attractive. 
The anticipated privileges in Canaan were 
enough to urge all Israel to be alert to 
obey every commandment of God. There 
has been no change in God’s attitude; still 
He has laws to be obeyed, and still obe- 
dience is rewarded. We know the rewards 
of living up to the laws of health and 
social justice and moral conduct and re- 
ligious practice. 


Advice on Decision 


This matter of obedience for Israel was 
of deep concern to God. None knew human 
frailty better than God. He understood the 
trend to lawlessness in the natural im- 
pulses of Israel. If Israel was to obey, its 
people must be given advice. Warnings 
were to be sounded, showing the result of 
disobedience, encouragement was to be 
offered, showing the reward of obedience. 
The curse of disobeying and the blessing 
of obeying were made known. At no time 
was Israel allowed to forget the com- 
mandments and their obligation to keep 
them. However, the choice was left to 
them; God did not coerce or coax. He 
allowed Israel the right of freedom, of 
choice. As a nation it was to make up its 
mind on the matter. But this centered on 
the individuals of Israel. It was to be the 
whole people, united to obey what God 
required. God went no further than this 
advice. Israel could think and balance con- 
sequences—the curse for disobedience and 
the blessing for obedience. God’s policy 
was to let the people know and leave them 
to decide. He did everything possible to 
show the prudence of choosing to obey, 
but He wanted Israel to make its own de- 
cision. God’s ways with nations now are 
the same. He lets the truth be known by 
the lives of believers in Him. The great 
nations have enough information to tell 
them beyond a doubt the advisability of 
choosing to obey all the commandments of 
God. 

Loyalty Encouraged 


God pictured the glad day when Israel 
would be in the Promised Land. But would 
Israel maintain loyalty to Him? Would 
the nation forget Him when it was enjoy- 
ing what He had given it? There would 
be temptation to follow the ways of other 
nations, to set up idols, to supplant God 
with pagan deities. So, to encourage their 
loyalty God prepared Israel for the two 


THINK OF THESE 


Gop’s PROMISES to the obedient are most 
attractive. 


We get poor results from God when we 
break ‘His rules. 


“God promises something “better farther 
on” to all who walk in His ways. 


The warning of Ebal and the encourage- 
ment of Gerizim are still with us. 
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S. The New Jerusalem. Revelation 21: 1-7. 
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mountains they were to have in sight con- 
stantly, the one standing for a curse, and 
the other for a blessing. Ebal, bald, barren, 
frowning, would be a reminder of the 
curse that follows disobedience. Gerizim, 
verdure-clad and pleasant to behold, would 
keep before them the promised blessing to 
the obedient. God did not leave them with- 
out help to stand loyally by their decision 
to obey His laws. Day after day they 
would see these two mountains and be 
encouraged to take the course that leads 
to God’s blessings. These mountains were 
for individuals to see. The encouragements 
to obey would be for each of the people. 
None could apologize for forgetting God 
by saying that he did not know or had not 
been told. There were the two mountains 
in plain view, one telling the curse of not 
obeying God and the other declaring the 
blessing that the obedient could surely ex- 
pect. It seems that we are not seriously 
considering these encouragements of God. 
Individuals in our nation have pushed God 
aside, have ignored all, or some, of His 
commandments, and have refused both 
His warnings and His promises. These 
things ought not so to be, and individually 
we are obligated to do our part in helping 
our nation to make up its mind to obey 
God. 


THE LONG RANGE 


CuuRcH scHoOoL planning should be dil- 
igently done. It should be inclusive, omit- 
ting nothing that influences the school 
either for gain or loss. It should be a long- 
range planning. 

The community must be considered. 
What changes are probable in the next 
five, ten, or twenty years? In view of 
these changes, plans should be made to 
meet them. The drift of the people in- 
dicates what the situation will be later. 
Some will move out; others will move in. 
The social and economic levels may 
change. The wise school foresees these 
possible changes and plans for them. 
Otherwise effort will be wasted and invest- 
ments become valueless. 

The pupils must be considered. The cal- 
endar gets out-of-date; pages for the 
months are quickly useless; years pass 
rapidly. These pupils will be older. What 
changes must be made to meet their de- 
mands as their age increases? Provisions 
as to room and equipment must be made 
to care for them as years come and change 
their needs and demands. Probably some- 
thing must be done to provide teachers 
for them, qualified to lead them as they 
grow older. 

This suggests the carefully planned 
means for leadership education. It ought 
be that next year will require a better- 
trained roster of teachers. What will be 
true of next year will be true of coming 
years. So, there must be a long-range 
planning concerning preparing teachers 
for the future. Though today the school 
has plenty of well-trained teachers, it 
must anticipate what the status may be 
in a decade in the matter of teachers, and 
get ready for it. 5 

In short, the wide-awake school of today 
is living and working for today, but is 
making long-range plans to meet the sit- 
uations of the tomorrows. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


LUTHER LEAGUE DAY 


PHILIPPIANS 3: 10-16 


THE First recorded attempts at organiz- 
ing the young people of the Lutheran 
Church in America were made in 1875, six 
years before the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment had been initiated. The Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Reimensnyder, then pastor in Lew- 
istown, Pa., is given credit for beginning 
the Young People’s movement in the 
United Lutheran Church. Dr. Reimen- 
snyder is just closing a long and service- 
able ministry in Milton, Pa. It was his 
concern for the young people of his own 
parish that led him to hold a series of 
meetings in their behalf. In January 1875, 
seventy-five young people joined his con- 
gregation as a result of these meetings. To 
care for them a Young People’s Religious 
Society was organized. The programs were 
devotional, literary and social. 

The publicity given this movement in 
The Lutheran Observer led to invitations 
to Dr. Reimensnyder from Philadelphia, 
New York City, Harrisburg and other 
communities to come and explain the pur- 
pose and program of his organization. The 
first synodical union of these parish so- 
cieties was “The Luther Alliance of the 
Susquehanna Conference and Synod.” This 
was organized in 1889. 


Luther League Beginnings 

The scene changes now to New York 
City. We quote a former president of the 
Luther League of America, Dr. W. C. 
Stoever: “The members of the Young 
Men’s Union of St. Peter’s German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church appointed a com- 
mittee to enter into negotiations with so- 
cieties of other Lutheran churches in the 
city, with the idea of forming an organiza- 
tion by which the various Lutheran young 
people’s societies could be brought to- 
gether and work harmoniously and unitedly. 

“At that time there were in New York 
City twenty-one Lutheran congregations. 
These were visited in order and in Feb- 
ruary 1888 a meeting was held in St. John’s 
Church on Christopher Street, at which 
there were six societies represented... . 
On April 19, 1888, organization was ef- 
fected and the body called the Central As- 
sociation of Lutheran Young People’s 
Associations of the City of New York. Of- 
ficers were elected and a committee ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution and by- 
laws.” 

In this same year The Luther League 
Review was launched under the able 
editorship of Dr. E. F. Eilert who gave 
many years of consecrated leadership to 
the Luther League movement. Centraliza- 
tion of local societies was encouraged by 
this New York City group, with the hearty 
support of sympathetic pastors and lay 
leaders. The first actual use of the name 
Luther League came with the organization 
of the Luther League of New York State 
in Utica, N. Y., May 30, 1893. 

Following the lead of New York, other 
state societies were organized as follows: 


Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, June 25, 1894; 
Kansas at Atchison, October 1894; Illinois 
at Chicago, June 4, 1895; New Jersey at 
Asbury Park September 2, 1895. From 
these state organizations came the desire 
for a still larger union. On October 31, 
1895, the Luther League of America was 
organized by delegates from the above- 
mentioned state leagues, along with many 
representatives of district and local so- 
cieties. The meeting place was the First 
Lutheran Church of Pittsburgh. Three 
hundred eighty-one delegates were pres- 
ent. The call to this meeting urged “the 
attendance of members of Lutheran so- 
cieties of whatever name and however 
synodically related, who would sustain the 
endeavor of a national Luther League to 
quicken by churchly methods, especially 
among the youth, a clearer consciousness 
of Christian faith, and to promote among 
them a practical Christian life.” The Lu- 
ther League of America has never lost this 
high purpose. 


Church Loyalty 

The selection of the motto “Of the 
Church—By the Church—For the Church” 
copying in some measure the typically 
American “Of the People—By the People 
—For the People” is the key to the spirit 
of the Luther League. Stated objectives 
quoted from several sources include: “To 
enhance the spirit of loyalty to the church”; 
“To secure individual activity and to in- 
crease the zeal and ability of the lay 
worker”; “To provide acquaintanceship, 
friendship and co-operation among the 
young people of the whole Lutheran 
Church.” It might be noted that many a 
happy Lutheran home has been established 
because of a Luther League romance. Con- 
ventions promote acquaintance across par- 
ish bounds. Local Leagues bring together 
the young men and young women of the 
church under the most favorable auspices. 
If the Luther League movement had done 
nothing more than to help Lutheran young 
folks to know each other better, it would 
have justified its organization. 


Holding the Confirmed 

Perhaps it is an unfortunate term to 
speak of “holding” the confirmed. The em- 
phasis should be on continuing the educa- 
tion of the confirmed and on training them 
and enlisting them in practical Christian 
service. But nevertheless the confirmed 
do drift and do need holding! And the 
Luther League has been a most important 
factor in this mission. Confirmation has 
been graduation out of the active life of 
the church to many thousands of young 
Lutherans. The late Dr. A. J. D. Haupt 
said in 1904: “Here is the field for the 
properly organized and conducted and in- 
spired Luther League. The. congregation 
without it lacks one of the most potent 
factors for the preservation of the church. 
The young, newly confirmed members of 
the church need just such exercises as are 
afforded by the wise and faithful use of 
the literature provided by the League.” 


An Educational Program 


The Luther League is today recognized 
as one of the educational agencies of the 
church. It supplements the work done in 
the same age group by the parish schools. 
More and more its program is being in- 
tegrated with the ‘total educational pro- 
gram of the church. President Gruber of 
the Chicago Lutheran Seminary said in 
1910: “It may be safely said that, outside 
the confirmation class, no agency is more 
instrumental in bringing about this blessed 
result (the education of youth in truth 
and doctrine) than the Luther League with 
its topics system and splendid reading 
courses.” 


Adoption 


One of the primary purposes of the Lu- 
ther League movement was the unity of 
the Lutheran Church in America. It was 
this motive that led many of the Luther 
League leaders into devoted service to the 
movement. It was the fact that unity was 
growing across synodical boundaries that 
led synodically minded leaders to fear the 
League, The result was the organization 
of Luther Leagues of their own by leaders 
in many of the general synods. The lan- 
guage question loomed large in the whole 
program of withdrawal. There was sus- 
picion of an organization that was not re- 
sponsible to any synod. The result was 
that by the time of the merger originating 
the United Lutheran Church, the Luther 
League of America had been shut out of 
most of the other national bodies. It was 
working mainly among the young people 
of the new merged church. It was there- 
fore logical that it should be adopted as the 
official organization of the United Lutheran 
Church for her young people. Its progress 
in expansion and program has been marked 
since its adoption. 


Accomplishments 


In a little pamphlet, “Our Past,” by 
former General Secretary Harry Hodges, 
is one of the most comprehensive state- 
ments of accomplishment to be found any- 
where. “The Luther League has broken 
down provincial barriers among language 
groups; laid the foundation in understand- 
ing and friendship for the United Lu- 
theran Church in America; trained Lu- 
theran youth in parliamentary procedure 
and church leadership; given Lutheran 
youth a vision of the whole church and 
developed loyalty to the church; directed 
the thought of the Lutheran youth to vo- 
cational and avocational service in the 
church, and organized Lutheran youth to 
meet parish, community and world needs. 
The League has demonstrated the latent 
power of the youth of the United Lutheran 
Church in America by its missionary ob- 
jectives in India, South America, Puerto 
Rico, Japan and China; built and promoted 
a departmentalized program of education 
and training for the age groups in the local 
congregations; prepared and promoted a 
specialized literature for youth and work- 
ers with youth. 
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When Half-Gods Go 


A Sketch of the Emergence of Religions. 
By Charles Lemuel Dibble, D.C.L. More- 
house Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Pages 202. Price, $1.75. 


The author, Dr. Dibble, is a prominent 
lay office-bearer of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Michigan diocese. His 
book commends itself’ to the general 
reader, not only because he is a layman 
who uses vigorous and untechnical English 
in the development of his thesis, but even 
more because of the positive objective note 
he strikes in the presentation of a subject 
that suffers so often from the subjectivity 
and negation of critical scholars. Dr. Dibble 
has no use for the theories that build the 
origin of all religion on fear, or self-pres- 
ervation, or the sex impulse, or tribal cus- 
toms, or taboos, or magic, or the deceits 
practiced by clever priests; but he does 
not stop with denying them—he gives 
cogent reasons for dismissing them. For 
him religion is an inevitable growth from 
the soul of man, and he does not hesitate 
to ascribe this directly to divine creation. 
Dr. Dibble is not disturbed by the poses 
successively offered by the sciences, nor 
by the contributions of the various forms 
of modern criticism. In fact, he is quite 
liberal in his acceptance of various phases 
of their theories, as well as of certain ele- 
ments of their conclusions. He firids a 
place for them all as he develops his argu- 
ment through a progressive discussion of 
“The Holy,” “Creed,” “Conduct,” “Cult,” 
“Sacrifice,” and “Religion.” For those who 
would go farther with the subject he of- 
fers a competent “Reading Course” at the 
end of the book. The author handles his 
thesis with a sure touch, and the result 
is helpful and heartening. 

One weakness that may limit the book’s 
use is its tacit repudiation of Protestantism 
and its works. Dr. Dibble is evidently an 
Anglo-Catholic who does not like “Prot- 
estant” as an element in his denomina- 
tional name; but it is a pity that his bias 
should have narrowed his view and dark- 
ened his understanding of Protestantism’s 
distinguished service, even as a saving salt 
in his own cultus. The principle of Prot- 
estantism—as the very structure of the 
word indicates—has always been the pos- 
itive bearing of witness to the faith once 
delivered to the saints. In spite of the 
“anti” spirit which masquerades too often 
under that name—a spirit which the 
Anglo and Roman Catholic share equally— 
the author of this book should not have 
forgotten that predominantly in its prac- 
tice through the eras of prophets, apostles, 
martyrs and the church at large, Prot- 
estantism has been faithful to this prin- 
ciple. Jutius F. SEEBACH. 


The Way of Life 


By G. Luecke. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. Pages 96. Price, 40 
cents. 


The sub-title in question form is, “Why 
Should You Be a Christian and a Church 


Member?” The eleven short chapters of 
this little volume present a convincing an- 
swer to this question. The book is de- 
servedly popular, now appearing in the 
third edition. 

In the Introduction, the wisdom of pre- 
paring for the life to come and the folly 
of not doing so are presented. Then fol- 
low chapters which, among other things of 
importance, deal with the question of the 
existence of God, with the Bible as the 
revealed Word of God and man’s need of 
such Revelation, with man’s need of a 
divine Redeemer, and with the necessity 
of man’s regeneration. The latter part of 
the book emphasizes the superiority of 
Christianity over other religions, the im- 
portance of membership in the Christian 
Church, and reasons for uniting with the 
Lutheran Church . — 

Pastors and others will find this a very 
valuable little book to place in the hands 
of catechumens, or in the hands of those 
whom they are trying to win for Christ and 
His church, or of those who are in danger 
of straying from the fold. Those who are 
staunch in the faith will be made more so 
by a perusal of these pages. H. B. RExp. 


The Triune God 


By C. N. Bartlett. American Tract So- 
ciety, New York. Price, $1.50. 


We are beset with all manner of “Prob- 
lems” these days, other than even the 
Economic Problems; and not a few with 
even the greatest minds seem “past find- 
ing out.” Some such are some of the Re- 
ligious Problems. Not all of the unseen 
realities are comprehended by the aver- 
age mind. 

And yet, that some things are beyond 
reason, is no argument that they are con- 
trary to reason. Many have met with 
baffling enigmas, finding it rather difficult 
to take the inscrutable and so elucidate 
the same as to be comprehensible by the 
average mind. 

Dr. Bartlett, in his valuable work on 
“The Triune God,’ has some of these 
“baffling enigmas” to contend with in 
treating the theme before him. However, 
he seems to have safely passed through 
the seething currents and tides of the- 
ological interpretation. 

While his approach is often unique, his 
strong faith in the Triune God always re- 
mains firm and unabating, for which we 
most heartily commend him in these days 
when there is often the unsound cry, the 
uncertain note, of faith in the Triune God. 
Many will be interested to read this book. 

L. M. Zimmerman. 


No pistanr Christ can wipe away our 
tears, bear our burdens, purify our hearts 
from sin, and impart unto us sufficiency 
of strength for daily toil and sacrifice. 
Until the personal presence of Christ be- 
comes the profoundest fact of conscious- 
ness no real test has been made of His 
power to comfort, to quicken, and to save. 

—James M. Campbell. 
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A Recent Work of Major 
Consequence 


NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
and ; 
A COMMENTARY ON 


The Books of the New Testament 
Edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


Complete in One Volume 


Read what a reviewer says of this 
important work: 


“This is a great one-volume commen- 
tary. ... There are twenty-eight con- 
tributors from the colleges and semi- 
naries of the Lutheran Church. About 
one-fourth of the volume is taken with 
introductions and some of them are 
really volumes within themselves. ‘The 
Historical Relationships of Christianity’ 
by Dr. Raymond Stamm is a masterly 
treatise which has the results of the 
finest scholarship outlined in a striking 
popular form. The expositions of the 
books of the New Testament are con- 
cise, clear, conservative, loyal to truth 
and without search after novelty. The 
fine balance of Lutheran scholarship is 
seen in this monumental work which 
lays its chief emphasis on the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ. The traditional 
authorship of the Gospels is upheld 
without dogmatism... . 

“Tn all things this seems to be a sane, 
weighty and rewarding commentary 
and it will be a help to all earnest stu- 
dents of the Word. The price, consider- 
ing the size and quality of the book is 
the season’s miracle in publishing.”— 
The Methodist Protestant Recorder. 
Cloth Bound. Large 8vo. 720 Pages. 

$3.00 a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 
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VAGUENESS, SIMPLICITY, 
SPECULATION 


(Continued from page 6) 


In the second place, through over-sim- 
plification there is always the danger that 
Christianity will be made over into a 
rather pale and uninteresting religious 
philosophy. It was William James who 
once suggested that from a certain ab- 
stract viewpoint, violin music, even when 
produced by a master, might be described 
as the “scraping of horses’ tails” over ‘‘cat 
bowels.” Such definition, of course, has 
the merit of simplicity; it gets rid of all 
the mystery of personality and genius, 
but the residue is not very interesting. 
Certainly it could not provide the inspira- 
tion necessary for the development of great 
music and great musicians. It is no less 
certain that an over-simplified form of 
Christianity will never win men in large 
numbers to the Christian life, however 
much it may intrigue a few academic 
minds with a passion for simplicity and 
completeness of explanation. 

The most important things of life, from 
the standpoint of human interest, are not 
as a rule the simplest. And this is strik- 
ingly true of Christianity. Christianity has 
more than one dimension (read Rom. 11: 
33-36). Any facile explanation which gets 
rid of all the profound mystery and fas- 
cinating richness in ‘Christianity is certain 
to fail at last in its appeal to men. Take 
the Person of Christ for example. How 
can deity and true humanity be freely and 
perfectly united in one person? That has 
always been one of the difficult intellec- 
tual problems of the Christian faith! Yet, 
it is just at this point that the Christian 
experience finds its richest satisfactions— 
in a Saviour Who was “in all parts tempted 
like we are” and who is at the same time 
“God over all, blessed forevermore!” 


The Facts Ignored 


A third tendency that is to be noted: 
Popular attempts to define Christianity 
without paying due regard to its historical 
and experiential facts. Back of these at- 
tempts the motive seems generally to have 
been either literary or commercial, perhaps 
both. Their popularity may be accounted 
for by the astonishingly widespread desire 
for some “short-cut” to the mastery of 
vast and difficult fields of knowledge. 
Everything must be made quick and easy; 
intellectual sweat is frowned upon. Mr. 
Wells puts the history of the universe into 
a thousand pages; Mr. Van Loon reduces 
even this to the level of a child of ten. 
The outline of all science is available in 
four volumes; the outline of all art in 
four more; and the outline of literature in 
still another set. Philosophy has become a 
“story” and the religions of the world still 
another “story” and latterly there has ap- 
peared the outline of all man’s knowledge 
in a single book! 

Furthermore, it is a perfectly human 
trait to enjoy the spectacle of rebellion 
against “authority.” Youth especially is 
greatly intrigued by the discovery that 
something can be said on the other side of 
almost every proposition. “Think for your- 
self” is the slogan of the times! And 
properly defined, a good slogan it is; but 
in their vast enthusiasm for the new in- 
tellectual freedom some have miscon- 
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ceived its meaning. Thinking for oneself 
does not mean a liberty to cut loose from 
facts, for there is after all one authority 
to which all men must bow at last—The 
Authority of Facts! We may ignore them 
temporarily, but we do so at our own peril. 
The wages of this sin is intellectual death! 


The Facts Thrust Aside 


Christianity has suffered from this ten- 
dency, not only among the superficial and 
unlearned, but also at the hands of those 
who are acknowledged scholars in various 
fields. For example, there is the treatment 
of Rousseau’s religion by the distinguished 
P. M. Masson, who rightly points out that 
his religion knew nothing about redemp- 
tion or repentance, or a sense of sin, and 
then goes on glibly to speak of the “pro- 
found Christianity” of the noted French- 
man. This, of course, is worse than con- 
fusion, and all the more inexcusable by 
reason of the writer’s scholarship. A vocif- 
erous automobile salesman recently in my 
hearing referred to a certain preacher as 
a “real Christian” and offered as proof 
the rather curious facts that the minister 
in question enjoyed a good prize fight 
and did not resent a masculine oath! But 
when the learned ignore the facts which 
are available to all sincere investigators, 
it is difficult to be tolerant! 

Christianity is based upon facts, and 
these facts are verifiable by intellectual 
investigation and personal religious ex- 
perience. We know that the Son of God is 
come! We know that He was manifested 
to take away our sins! For almost two 
thousand years now men have been com- 
ing to Him by faith, and in Him have 
found relief for the guilty conscience, 
found peace that passeth understanding, 
found the life which is more abundant, and 
the courage to work for righteousness in 
a world that is lost in sin! The historical 
and experiential facts of Christianity are 
not closed books; they are open to all who 
care to read. True, it requires some time 
and labor to investigate and personally to 
verify these facts; but that is true about 
any important body of facts. 


Absurd Independence 


Nothing could be more absurd and un- 
scientific than to attempt a definite ex- 
pression on Christianity without first 
mastering its facts. Let us imagine, if pos- 
sible, a freshman entering the chemistry 
lecture room of some college for the first 
time. He has heard of chemistry and has 
decided that he will become a chemist. 
He inspects the rather lengthy and difficult 
list of elements; some of them have an 
air of familiarity to him—he knows what 
tin is; but others in the list do not look 
so familiar and inviting. Therefore before 
leaving the room he informs the professor 
that he intends to become a chemist, but 
he wishes to be an original thinker in this 
field, and in his opinion the chart of ele- 
ments is much too long and complicated. 
Besides it is conventional and therefore he 
will make his own chart! Undoubtedly 
colleges have had some most remarkable 
freshmen in their classrooms at various 
times, but it is pretty certain that no such 
freshman as I have just described ever 
got very far in any school of higher learn- 
ing. For if he did get in he would soon 
learn that he could stay no longer with 
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his ideas in operation. Yet we have met 
college graduates whose conceptions of 
Christianity had been formed by some- 
what the same process used by this hypo- 
thetical freshman of mine. With a loftly 
disregard for the vitally related body of 
Christian facts they have manufactured 
their religion by picking and choosing only 
those facts which struck their fancy. 


IS JOHN’S GOSPEL ANTI- 
JEWISH 


(Continued from page 12) 


No Hatred Expressed 


It will be noticed that in each of these 
passages there is stated something that is 
unfavorable to the Jews. But it should be 
noticed also that not in a single one of 
them does the author say a word to show 
how he personally feels about what these 
Jews have said or done. There is not the 
slightest trace of feeling in even one pas- 
sage. He states the unfavorable fact in 
exactly the same matter-of-fact, objective 
way in which he states absolutely neutral 
facts. He does not whitewash the bitter 
facts to save the Jews who were guilty of 
wrong attitudes and acts; but he does not 
blacken them either. He tells the facts in 
a straightforward, honest way, without once 
taking sides. Now, this is not anti-Sem- 
itism. An anti-Semite has and expresses 
hostile feelings, and John never does that. 
Or an anti-Semite twists and distorts the 
truth, and John never does that; for every 
accusation that John’s Gospel brings against 
a certain group of Jews, Matthew’s Gospel 
also brings against them—and no one would 
say that Matthew was an anti-Semite. I 
submit to you that anti-Semitism is not 
telling the truth about Jewish people, even 
is that truth is none too favorable at 
times. Anti-Semitism is distorting truth, 
giving truth an unfavorable bias, showing 
an unfavorable or hostile disposition to- 
ward them, or engaging in activity against 
them simply because they are Jews. You 
cannot find the least trace of anything of 
this sort in the whole of John’s Gospel. 


Favorable to the Jews 


In the third place, on the other hand, I 
find ten passages in which the term “the 
Jews” is definitely linked with things that 
are favorable to Jews. I am going to ask 
your patience as I examine some of these 
a bit more carefully, for I think these pas-" 
sages will completely dispel the charge 
that this Gospel is anti-Semitic. 

(a) John 4:9. In his conversation with 
the woman of Samaria, our Lord says, “Ye 
worship ye know not what; we know what 
we worship; for salvation is of the Jews.” 
Now, there are two things to be noted 
here. The first is that Jesus definitely af- 
firms that salvation is of the Jews. If John 
was an anti-Semite, would he have allowed 
that sentence to find a place in his Gospel? 
Never! He would have omitted it, or 
phrased it some other way. But, further, 
note the “we” in this sentence: “We know 
what we worship.” Here Jesus definitely 
identifies Himself with the Jews. Now, the 
whole Gospel according to St. John was 
written, as the author himself tells us, for 
one purpose: to get men to believe in Jesus 
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Christ. If he were an anti-Semite, would 
he have recorded a sentence in which 
Jesus identifies Himself with the Jews? 
I don’t think so. One can hardly be an 
anti-Semite and at the same time try to 
win people to a Jewish Messiah. Not even 
the anti-Jewish Germans try to do that; 
they have to make Jesus an Aryan before 
they can attempt it, as Rosenberg does, for 
instance. No, John could not be an anti- 
Semite and write that Jesus identified 
Himself with the Jews and that salvation 
was of the Jews. That doesn’t make sense. 

(b) John 8:31. “Then said Jesus to 
those Jews which believed on him, If ye 
continue in my word, etc.” Here “Jews” 
is used not of persons who are hostile, but 
of persons who are friendly to Jesus. John 
frankly records a fact that he must have 
regarded as highly to the credit of the 
Jews. But this is precisely what an anti- 
Semite does not do. 

(c) John 11:19-45. This is the story of 
the death of Lazarus and his being raised 
by Jesus to life. In this story John writes: 
“Many of the Jews came to Martha and 
Mary to comfort them concerning their 
brother. .. . When Jesus saw her weeping 
and the Jews also weeping he groaned in 
the spirit and was troubled. . . . Jesus 
wept. Then said the Jews, Behold how he 
loved him. . . . Then many of the Jews 
believed on him.” You cannot read this 
story without feeling that John had a 
warm heart for these Jews. His attitude 
is entirely sympathetic. But an anti- 
Semite never has a sympathetic attitude 
toward Jews, not even when they are do- 
ing that which is good and right. 

There are other passages in similar vein. 
In all there is clearly no anti-Semitism. 


No Evidence of Prejudice 


What have we discovered, then, from 

this rather hasty and sketchy survey of 
these sixty-two passages in which “the 
Jews” are so called. First, that in thirty- 
two of them that which is said is neither 
favorable nor unfavorable to the Jews. 
Second, that in twenty of them that which 
is said is unfavorable, but the author never 
once says a syllable to indicate that he has 
any feeling whatsoever in the matter. 
Third, that in ten of them that which is 
written is favorable to the Jews, some- 
times exceedingly favorable. Taking all 
this together, how can one say that this 
Gospel is anti-Semitic. There is not a jot 
or a tittle of objective proof for such a 
position. 
’ But the question arises: Why did John 
use the expression “the Jews” at all? Why 
did he not simply say “the people”? I think 
the answer to this question lies in a very 
simple fact: The Gospel was written in 
Asia Minor, probably in Ephesus, for Gen- 
tile as well as for Jewish readers. John 
had to keep these Gentile readers in mind; 
and he did, as we can clearly see from 
many things in the Gospel. For example, 
you will find, if you read the Gospel care- 
fully, that John always translates Aramaic 
and Hebrew words the first time he uses 
them: 

Rabbi, which is to say, being inter- 

preted, Master 

Messias, which is, being interpreted, the 

Christ 

Cephas, which is by interpretation, a 

stone 
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Siloam, sent 

Golgotha, place of a skull 

Rabboni, teacher 

It is evident that John was thinking, as 
he wrote, of his Gentile readers. This ex- 
plains, too, why he was so careful in men- 
tioning places, in giving distances of 
smaller places from large, better-known 
places, and so on. But, above all, it helps 
to explain why John used the expression 
“the Jews.” He wanted to make clear to 
his Gentile readers where and among what 
people these things about which he was 
writing took place. 

It should be remembered, too, in this 
connection, that this Gospel was written 
toward the close of the first century, 
twenty-five years or so after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in the year seventy. The 
Jewish nation as a nation was practically 
no more. It was therefore so much the 
more necessary for John to stress exactly 
where and among what people all these 
events took place. He therefore speaks of 
Judea, Samaria, Galilee; and he distin- 
guishes between Jews, Samaritans, and 
Galileans. No, I cannot find a trace of anti- 
Semitism in the Fourth Gospel. 


FROM VICTORIA, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


By the Parsonage Lady 


Wong, the vegetable man, stood in the 
kitchen doorway. “Lotsa fight. Lotsa war 
Shanghai yesterday. Too bad.” To the 
Western eye his face, imperturbable as 
usual, showed no excitement. But down 
in Chinatown men crowded around the bul- 
letin boards until far into the night to read 
the characters that tell the latest news 
from their country. The China Salvation 
Society is gathering funds which will 
amount to many thousands of dollars to 
send across the Pacific. In the temple of 
Tam Kung, god of prophecy, above a tong 
room, the worshipers offer food, and make 
prayers for their homeland. Far to the 
West a big white liner of the Canadian 
Pacific fleet is taking American and Eng- 
lish refugees from Shanghai. 


“Bit of Old England” 


Meanwhile on this coast the Canadian 
Pacific ships daily bring hundreds of 
American tourists to the ports of Van- 
couver and Victoria. A five-hour trip on 
salt water, majestic mountain scenery, 
English china, Harris tweeds, and famous 
English gardens. These are a few of the 
attractions that bring people to Victoria, 
which is advertised as “a bit of old Eng- 
land”; but we are sure most Americans 
come and go with little idea of how very 
English the city really is. 

Perhaps the policemen are an attraction, 
too! They wear dark blue helmets like the 
“Bobby” of London streets. It is not un- 
common for American girls to hold up 
traffic while they stand in the middle of 
the street taking a snapshot. One of the 
“Bobbies” accommodatingly posed for a 
tourist. Some weeks later a parcel was de- 
livered to the police station: the officer’s 
picture, enlarged, tinted, and framed! 

A special summer attraction is the show 
boat, a floating stage moored in the inner 
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harbor. Entertainers play to large audi- 
ences on bleachers built on the steep bank. 
On Sunday nights after the churches are 
closed there is a religious service at nine 
o’clock. (Victoria churches have evening 
services the year around.) This year the 
Lutheran Church was given a night on 
the show boat. 


A Sunday Twilight 


It is a pleasant way to end the day. In 
mid-summer the northern twilight lingers 
until a quarter of ten. Daylight saving is 
not needed! You sit in a warm coat, per- 
haps with a blanket across your knees, 
and with the smell of the sea in your nos- 
trils. Trim white yachts from many Amer- 
ican ports lie in the shadows beyond the 
show boat. Behind you the gilded figure 
of Captain Vancouver, atop the highest 
green dome of the Parliament buildings, 
catches the last light of the sun. Across 
the water the sky is pink above blue hills. 
It is good to be here, and you join your 
voice in the familiar hymns. 

The curfew booms across the darken- 
ing water, fired from a cannon at the naval 
fortifications at the entrance to the harbor. 
A palatial ferry from Seattle slips into its 
berth a few yards away, and American 
tourists stream down onto the sidewalks. 
The light fades above the hills. The min- 
ister pronounces a benediction. The Sal- 
vation Army band accompanies the con- 
gregation singing “God Save the King.” 
And you start up the long flight of stone 
steps to the causeway. Another good 
Sunday! 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rey. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


WHILE VACATIONING in the sunny South 
under the stately Mississippi pines, the fan 
palms, and the bearing banana trees of 
Louisiana, and the moss-covered Versailles 
oaks along the shore of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, sad news reached us from home. “The 
Queen City of the Lehigh Valley.” It was 
the shocking news of the grim Reaper, 
“whose name is death.” John A. W. Haas, 
D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., president emeritus of 
Muhlenberg College, suddenly fell prey to 
his ruthless and devouring grip. 

The citizens of Allentown, Pa., realize 
with us that in the passing of Dr. Haas 
they have been bereft of one of their most 
influential and respected fellow-townsmen. 
Dr. Haas took a very active interest, not 
only in the affairs of our city, but also of 
our commonwealth, and our nation. He 
always stood for that which is noble and 
constructive and progressive and clean. 
He was a man of conviction and had the 
courage of his convictions. His series of 
lectures at the “Busy Men’s Hours” con- 
ducted by the local Y. M. C. A. for a num- 
ber of years were frank discussions of 
vital themes which brought many hearers 
who were influenced for good in their 
everyday living. He proclaimed the truth, 
as he interpreted it, heroically, and never 
minced his words. His attitude was, “If 
the truth fits, take it.” - 

As local pastors we ever honored him 
as our leader and sought his guidance. His 
chair will not only be vacant in our future 
Pastoral Association meetings, but we shall 
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miss his wise counsels, his orthodox faith 
and teaching, and the richness of his edu- 
cational and religious experiences. 

“Greater Muhlenberg” remains,—a 
memorial to him as a builder who has been 
called home to receive his eternal reward. 
The domes and spires of the massive col- 
lege buildings, conspicuous at a distance, 
will ever point heavenward where he so 
incessantly endeavored to direct all who 
had come to college in search of know- 
ledge. Hundreds of them, scattered far and 
wide in their various fields of service, will 
not only continue to experience the worth 
of his life and teaching in succeeding 
years, but will also appreciate more and 
more the privilege and opportunity which 
was theirs to sit at his feet, both in his 
classroom and his counsel chamber. And 
so, although he has been removed from us, 
he will continue to live in our hearts, and 
the truth which he tried to live by God’s 
grace, and for which he labored, will be 
passed on as a torch, giving light and life 
to others, by all who will prove themselves 
His true disciples. 


Muhlenberg’s Inaugural 


Dr. Haas’ successor, Dr. Levering Tyson, 
will be inaugurated the fifth president of 
Muhlenberg College October 1 and 2. The 
two-day academic program will begin Fri- 
day morning when the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of College Presidents will meet 
on the campus. 

At the symposium which is scheduled for 
Friday evening representatives of nine pro- 
fessions, namely, literature, surgery and 
medicine, engineering, religion, law, fed- 
eral business and banking, preaching, edu- 
cation, and advanced teaching, will take 
part. The Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel, president 
of the United Lutheran'Church in Amer- 
ica, will represent the clergy and the 
church. 

The formal installation program is sched- 
uled for Saturday morning in the Egner- 
Hartzel Memorial Chapel on the campus. 
The act of installation will be performed 
by the Hon. Reuben J. Butz, president of 
the Board of Trustees. Dr. Frederick P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration; the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Adjacent States; and the 
newly installed president, Dr. Tyson, will 
be the speakers at this service. 

The national prominence which this in- 
auguration will assume is evidenced by 
one of the speakers at the symposium, Dr. 
John Ward Studebaker, superintendent of 
schools of Des Moines, Iowa, and United 
States Commissioner of Education. 


Anniversaries 


On August 12, the Good Shepherd Home, 
Inc., a Home for Crippled Children and 
Old People, this city, celebrated its twenty- 
ninth anniversary with morning and after- 
noon programs. The Home Band furnished 
very fine music. The children presented a 
beautiful, interesting, and instructive pag- 
eant entitled, “The Golden Quest,” which 
revealed the truth that “the gold of life 
eternal cannot be found in mart or mine 
but in the golden cross of heavenly love.” 
Dr. Andrew Beshore, State Director, Re- 
habilitation Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa., was 
the speaker. Dr. Beshore is himself an in- 
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valid, a victim of infantile paralysis. He 
has the sympathetic experience of most of 
the guests of the Home. His entire address 
was replete with ideas and suggestions 
along the line of rehabilitating set-ups and 
programs for abnormal children. 

The Good Shepherd Home, the only one 
of its kind, is doing a work which must 
be seen in order to be understood and ap- 
preciated. It is more than a home, a 
shelter, a place of refuge. It is truly a re- 
habilitating institution. Here the words of 
our Lord, “the blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, ... the deaf hear, .. . 
and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them,” are literally fulfilled as far as it is 
humanly possible. Here the church tries 
to behold the child, and the unfortunates 
with the eyes of Christ; tries to see the 
latent opportunities and possibilities which 
He sees, and sets herself about to do for 
them in the development of these pos- 
sibilities by His help and grace what she 
can so that they will become self-support- 
ing and useful citizens, both to themselves 
and to society. 


Assistant Called 


The Home has called the Rev. Conrad 
Weiser Raker, son of Dr. and Mrs. John 
H. Raker, founder and superintendent and 
matron, as assistant superintendent. Mr. 
Raker was installed at a separate service 
in St. Michael’s Church, this city, Aug- 
ust 8, by the president of the Allentown 
Conference, the Rev. Dr. Conrad Wilker. 

The Lutheran Orphans’ Home, Topton, 
Pa., eighteen miles to the southwest of 
Allentown, Pa., Jonas O. Henry, D.D., 
superintendent, and Mrs. Henry, matron, 
celebrated its fortieth or ruby anniversary 
August 19, with an unusually splendid pro- 
gram. The children from the kindergarten 
to the fourth grade presented a health play 
entitled, “Out at Uncle John’s.” The chil- 
dren from the fifth to the eighth grade 
produced the religious pageant “Elijah,’— 
portions from I and II Kings and the Ora- 
torio “Elijah” by Mendelssohn. This bib- 
lical drama was elaborately staged with 
spectacular costumes. The fortieth anni- 
versary presentation was enacted by the 
forty oldest children in song and pan- 
tomime. The players were assisted by the 
famous Allentown Band, which also gave 
two concerts during the day. The speaker 
was the Rev. Robert H. Ishinger, pastor of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 


NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


Nova Scorra has been “enjoying” the 
hottest summer for some years. Tem- 
peratures ranging from 90 to 100 degrees 
in the shade have been quite common. As 
is usual, there have been many complaints 
about the hot weather. It has had a bad 
effect upon church attendances, especially 
in the towns and cities. Whenever pos- 
sible, people crowded the beaches, seeking 
relief from the heat. 

Pastors of the synod have been vacation- 
ing this summer. The Rev. V. J. and Mrs. 
Monk spent five weeks visiting friends and 
relatives in Ontario. The Rev. H. N. 
Lossing of the Rose Bay Parish also spent 
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four weeks in Ontario. The Rey. C. H. 
Whitteker of Bridgewater and the Rev. 
George Innes of Lunenburg, with their 
families, spent three weeks in a cottage at 
Green Bay Beach. The Rev. Douglas A. 
Conrad of the Conquerall Parish will spend 
the month of September visiting friends 
in Philadelphia. Pastors R. A. Rasmussen 
of the Northfield Parish and E. V. Nona- 
maker of.the Mahone Bay Parish also en- 
joyed vacations. 

On Sunday afternoon, August 8, the Rev. 
Douglas A. Conrad confirmed three young 
people at the Church of the Ascension, 
Conquerall Mills. The Sunday school of 
Redeemer Church, Conquerall Bank, pre- 
sented a children’s service, entitled “‘Chil- 
dren’s Day with Jesus” during the month 
of August. Sunday school picnics have 
also been enjoyed by the boys and girls 
of the parish during the past month. Dur- 
ing the pastor’s absence in September the 
Young People and the children of the Sun- 
day schools will conduct services. 


New in Nova Scotia 


Two years ago the Board of American 
Missions started a new work in Nova 
Scotia. During recent years many Ger- 
mans and Danes settled in northern Nova 
Scotia and southern New Brunswick. They 
were practically all Lutherans, and nat- 
urally the Board thought that something 
should be done for them by their own 
church in this country. Realizing that it 
was necessary to have someone who could 
speak to them in their own language, the 
Board called Carl Ibhe of Germany, who 
was ordained in Bridgewater by the Nova 
Scotia Synod in the fall of 1935. After two 
years on the field, Pastor Ibhe tells us, in 
his own words, of the condition of his 
work: 

“Since my arrival from Germany, I have 
been surveying and canvassing in north- 
ern Nova Scotia and southern New Bruns- 
wick for the Board of American Missions. 
For this purpose, I traveled from Oxford, 
N. S., where I lived, via Moncton and 
Minto to St. Stephen, N. B., near the bor- 
der of the United States and Canada, and 
via Truro and Kentville to Deep Brook, 
near Digby, N. S. The highway distance 
between the farthermost points, via Minto, 
is 500 miles. 

“On this territory I got in touch with 
242 persons, including children. With the 
exception of two Canadian families, they 
are German and Danish immigrants. One 
group of the immigrants came to Canada 
before the Great War. They are Germans 
and are generally working as miners, living 
in the towns of Springhill, N. S., and 
Minto, N. B. Very few of them have seen 
the inside of a church during the last 
twenty-five years. The younger generation 
has grown up outside the Christian 
Church. The church is a stranger to them. 
I found out these facts in visiting the 
miners. 

“But that is also true of others as well. 
On my last trip to New Brunswick, I called 
on an old man and his wife and admin- 
istered the Sacrament of the Altar to them. 
When I left, the old man told me that was 
the first time he had communed in twenty- 
six years. He did not understand the Eng- 
lish language very well, and therefore did 
not go to church at all. 
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Recent Immigrants 

“The other group emigrated to Canada 
from Germany and Denmark since 1930. 
They are farmers. Some are indifferent, 
but most of them long sincerely for the 
ministrations of the church. Among those 
I serve, there are some who are very well 
educated, while others are not. so well 
educated. Most of ,them are Lutherans, 
but there are also some former members 
of the Reformed Church, and even some 
Roman Catholics. It is important and 
necessary to speak to them in their mother 
tongue, that is, German and Danish. The 
children usually speak English better than 
German or Danish. 

“As can be seen by the distances I cover, 
the people are scattered over a wide area. 
The farmers, who came here since 1930, 
had a hard time during the depression. 
Nevertheless they supported my work last 
year to the amount of over a hundred 
dollars in cash, in addition to five months’ 
free board and lodging. We cannot hope 
for more settlers so long as Germany will 
not permit them to take their money out 
of the country. 

“We must keep our contacts with these 
people, so that they may not be lost en- 
tirely to the Lutheran Church. Before I 
came on the field, some of them had united 
with other churches. Perhaps some day, 
when economic conditions improve and 
more settlers come to this part of the 
world, our work will not have been done 
in vain, and we may witness Lutheran 
churches growing up in that part of the 
country which now comprises my field of 
activity.” 


TWO YEARS OF SILENCE 


Campbell Morgan in Reminiscences Refers 
to Period of Doubts 


From 1883 to 1885, the great Bible 
preacher did not speak at all, although 
for half a dozen years he had been a 
prolific exhorter. The fact is that he 
was something of a child prodigy, hay- 
ing been encouraged to express him- 
self at Methodist meetings when in his 
early teens. He knew he was a good 
speaker, says Christianity Today, re- 
porting reminiscences of Mr. Morgan 
recently spoken in the Philadelphia 
church of which a son is the pastor. 
From that journal we quote: 

“In 1883 to 1885 he did not speak at all. 
There was an interval of silence. Why? 
Because the hour had come when he was 
not sure of anything. It was an age mas- 
tered by Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer. He 
was as sincere as he is today. His whole 
faith went under eclipse. God guided him 
to shut his mouth when he ceased to be 
sure. Goethe says: ‘If you have any cer- 
tainties, let us have them. We have 
enough doubts of our own,’ 

“During these two years he discovered 
his Bible. It is true it could be said of 
him as of Timothy ‘from a child, (he) has 
known the Holy Scriptures.’ His mother 
was his theologian. His father was a ‘hard- 
shelled Calvinistic Arminian.’ But Camp- 
bell Morgan was in darkness. He began 
to buy books defending the Bible and, 
thinking he should know both sides, those 
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attacking the Bible. But the more he read, 
the more confused he became. Then God 
led him to stop reading books about the 
Bible. He put his collection in a corner 
cupboard and turned the key. He can still 
hear the sound of that key. For seven 
years he never looked at them. 


Intense Bible Study 


“For two years he studied the Bible. 
He bought a new Bible and began to read. 
At the end of two years he was not sure 
of everything about the Bible: he is not 
yet. It has been said that he who is always 
dead sure is dead. 

“In 1886 he was thrust out in a remark- 
able way. After he had had the call, he 
had to preach. He went into evangelistic 
work, preaching on the authority of God. 
During that period he went to conduct a 
mission in Hull for two weeks. The word 
‘mission’ in England means a series of 
meetings. This mission was held in a hall 
which had been a shooting gallery. It was 
long and thin like himself. It had been 
reconstructed for Gypsy Smith. The mis- 
sion was to be two weeks, but it lasted for 
thirteen months. He preached to a class 
of people which he had not known much 
about before—down and out, illiterate, 
sunk in depravity. There he saw not only 
the power of the Gospel, but the power of 
preaching. 

“He then became district evangelist in 
the Methodist Church. He gave Bible 
readings and expositions in the afternoons. 
He noticed that these meetings were larger 
than his evening meetings. He discovered 
that his gift was exposition, rather than 
evangelism. He did not lose his evan- 
gelistic passion but he found that his spe- 
cial form of work, was opening up the 
Book under the power of the Holy Spirit. 

“He was then called to the pastorate at 
Stone, Staffordshire. There was a different 
type of people there, but the same Book. In 
1889, when he was at another little village, 
Rudleigh, things seemed going splendidly; 
but perhaps unconsciously he had drifted 
back. One Sunday night he went home 
satisfied that he had preached a really fine 
sermon. In his study he reviewed it, de- 
lighting in its elocution and eloquence. 
Then suddenly a voice spoke to him, the 
question was asked in his soul: ‘What are 
you going to be, a great preacher or my 
messenger?’ He was startled. He asked, 
‘Why cannot I be both?’ He stayed there 
until daybreak. In that little study, he 
went down on his knees and said, ‘O God; 
I want to be thy messenger.’ From that 
day in 1900 until now he cares nothing 
about reputation as a preacher. He cares 
everything about being God’s messenger. 

“The people at Rudleigh had been coun- 
try folk. He was then called to the city of 
Birmingham, then to London, a great cos- 
mopolitan center. Everywhere he sought 
to be God’s messenger, failing often enough 
but always conscious of the power of the 
thing he was preaching. 


In the United States 


“In 1901 he came to the United States 
and stayed here until 1904. Preaching, 
preaching. 

“In earlier days he was fond of lectur- 
ing on popular subjects. He had forty- 
six lectures. He found that these were in 
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danger of invading his preaching, so he 
cut the whole of them out. 

“In 1904, he went to Westminster Chapel, 
London. It was a struggle to go back. 
Philadelphia is remembered by him be- 
cause at that time John Wanamaker tele- 
phoned for him to come to see him. He 
said: ‘Don’t go back to .England. This 
country is in the making. We need you 
here. Do you see that site? If you'll stay, 
Tll build you an auditorium there.’ Camp- 


bell Morgan refused. ‘I’m not coming here ~ 


to be John Wanamaker’s man.’ Wana- 
maker held out his hand to him and re- 
plied: ‘You’re dead right. God bless you.’ 

“He went back to England where he 
preached and taught for thirteen years. 
His health broke down. It was war-time. 
The Y. M. C. A. sent for him to go to 
Mildmay. He spent a year there. They 
were sending out Christian men to the 
army to do spiritual work. Hundreds 
passed through their hands. His work was 
to take men to the New Testament and 
show them its value for souls. He had 
each man for two weeks, one hour a day. 
At the time, a leader there was criticized 
—What can a man do in fourteen days? 
The leader replied: “You have been to the 
railway and seen the switches. You don’t 
have much time, but you do have time to 
turn a train from one track to another. 
That is what we are trying to do.’ One 
man, a writer of detective stories, and a 
Christian, said that after having been 
there he was convinced that ‘the only 
thing worthwhile is to get these boys to 
come to Jesus Christ.’ It was a great work. 

“Tn 1919, once more unable to carry on 
in London, he came to America. For the first 
ten years he traveled all over the country, 
teaching, interpreting. He had no text- 
book, no theological creed but the Bible. 
Then for three years he was preaching 
and teaching in Philadelphia. 


Likes and Unlikes 


“In conclusion, looking back over sixty 
years, one or two convictions master him 
on this subject and they gather around 
the people and the preacher himself. He 
has preached in every state in the Union 
and there are not many great centers he 
has not been in. As to the people all over 
the world, there is infinite variety held in 
unity. All congregations are alike in that 
they have a spiritual nature and spirtual re- 
quirement. He had preached at Potteries, the 
home of art and music. He had to catch the 
genius of the people there. The next mission 
was at Crewe, where there are great loco- 
motive works. The people there are not in- 
terested in art and music. Accuracy, meet- 
ing of joint with joint—that is their great 
interest. 

“Another conviction is that humanity is 
ready to listen but is asking for authority. 
Not dogmatic ignorance, but definite con- 
viction of certainty. ‘Thus saith the Lord 
before whom I stand.’ If a man can say 
that today out of his own conviction, he 
will have an audience. 

“His conviction is that the preacher must 
still know that he is the authorized rep- 
resentative of a throne and must look for 
results. But he must not be anxious for 
immediate results or about statistics. He 
must aim at an issue, fight for a result, 
appeal for obedience, and claim it. 

“ETHEL WALLACE.” 
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KONNAROCK, VIRGINIA, 
AND OTHER PLACES 


By the Rev. Charles H. Butler, 
Washington, D. C. 


Nort one of our party of four—Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Briscoe, prominent members 
of Luther Place Church, and Mrs. Butler 
and I—could have foreshadowed the pleas- 
ure and profit awaiting us in a brief tour 
of the famous Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia, during the week of August 9. 

There was an added incentive to make 
this trip, for one of the writer’s forebears, 
—the Rev. John George Butler, ministered 
in that country, Botetourt County then, I 
believe,—he having gone there in the 
1780’s, shortly after the American Revolu- 
tion, when the tide of immigration set in 
from Pennsylvania and Maryland, under 
the auspices of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The main objectives of our visit were 
the Konnarock and the Iron Mountain 
Training Schools. 

The first stop was at Woodstock, Vir- 
ginia, ever memorable in Lutheran and 
Revolutionary history, where we were 
most hospitably entertained at dinner in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sam. Hepner, 
parents of our Japanese missionary, the 
Rev. Dr. C. W. Hepner. 

The Natural Bridge was our first over- 
night stop. “God’s noblest handiwork in 
stone,” as Chief Justice John Marshall, a 
Virginian, once called it. It is indeed noble 
and marvelous. The “bridge” carries the 
state highway across the canon; is 215 feet 
high, 80 feet wide, and 93 feet long. The 
property is privately owned. It once be- 
longed to Thomas Jefferson. This natural 
wonder really should belong to either the 
federal or the state government, and should 
be open to the public without charge. 


Rural Retreat 

Preparatory to visiting Konnarock Moun- 
tain, we called upon Mrs. C. W. Cassel 
and daughter in their charming farm home, 
again enjoying Virginia hospitality. The 
house has the unique distinction of pos- 
sessing window frames and “double cross” 
doors, all made of black walnut, and other 
inside work of the same woodwork. How 
old the house is, could not be told, though 
it is known that as far back as 1810 the 
house was repaired. 

A peculiar thing was told us: In front 
of the house stand two magnificent fir 
trees——Norway spruces, I believe. In the 
year 1859 a man, supposedly representing 
a nursery, came, selling what he 
called “shrubs.” Two of these 
“shrubs” were bought and 
planted in front of the house 
and they are great trees now. 
This man was an abolitionist 
and he was trying to stir up 
dissension and rebellion among 
the slaves, but without much 
success. 

Some years ago when sum- 
mering in the countryside near 
Luray, Virginia, we formed the 
acquaintance of Pastor and Mrs. 
C. W. Cassel and family. More 
recently Brother Cassel served 
the church at Konnarock. But 
God, in His mysterious prov- 
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idence, allowed the hand of death to fall 
upon him last April—to the great sorrow 
of many—and we say of him: 


“Servant of God, well done; 
Rest from thy loved employ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 


Konnarock 


If it had not been for the courtesy of 
Miss Mary Brown Cassel, our lot and our 
travel would have been much more dif- 
ficult and lengthy. Miss Cassel had taught 
at Konnarock for several years, and to 
her we are greatly indebted for having 
been safely piloted over the devious moun- 
tain roads. 

Miss Helen Dyer, principal of the Kon- 
narock Training School, and the Rev. 
John W. Gable, pastor loci and Superin- 
tendent of the Iron Mountain Home, were 
both absent. However, we were most gra- 
ciously received and entertained by Miss 
Katrina Umberger, primary teacher in 
charge during Miss Dyer’s absence, as- 
sisted by the teachers and nurses still at 
the school. 

Konnarock has a marvelously beautiful 
mountain setting. Mt. Rogers, nearby, is 
the highest peak in Virginia, over 6,000 
feet. The village of this name had grown 
up around a lumber mill owned by the 
Hassinger brothers who had acquired vast 
tracts of valuable mountain forest land. 
One of the brothers, Mr. L. C. Hassinger, 
a Lutheran, made his home at Konnarock 
Village, and as Katharine F. Morehead, 
in her “Story of Konnarock Training 
School” says, “He and his wife had quietly 
done a really remarkable piece of welfare 
work for the employees.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Hassinger, when plans for a Training 
School were explained to them, were at 
once interested and offered to give 225 
acres of land for the school. 

The school was started in a rented house 
on an estate belonging to Mrs. Corinne 
Roosevelt Robinson, sister to President 


Theodore Roosevelt. This building, how- 


ever, was not found suitable and a new 
building, begun in August 1925, was ready 
for occupancy by December of that year; 
and from that day to this the school has 
been operating. 

The building is of frame construction, 
and is large, attractive, and well adapted 
to the needs of the school. 


Various Departments 


There are five types of work carried on 
at the Training School: 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT KONNAROCK 
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The Academic ,and Grammar Work is 
done in the building. Pupils who are 
ready for high school are sent to the school 
in the village of Konnarock, two miles 
distant. 

Home Economics is taught in a practical 
way; the girls do all the work about the 
house, and each girl is responsible for her 
own room and clothes; and all above the 
third grade receive regular instruction in 
cooking, sewing, health, child care and 
home making. In this department we were 
shown many quarts of corn, beans and 
fruit which, under the direction of Miss 
Andrae, the girls were preparing for 
winter use. 

In the department of Health Work all 
the children are given the physical inspec- 
tion required by the State Board of Health. 
As indicating the progress made in this 
field, we are told that in 1928 there were 
only two five-point children in this group, 
whereas, in 1931 there were thirty-four; 
“five-point,” meaning a child who is nor- 
mal in vision, hearing, weight, throat and 
teeth. I have not seen later statistics. 
Many parents, it is said, do not see the 
necessity for dental work, tonsil opera- 
tions, etc.; or they are too poor to pay for 
them. The State Board of Health co- 
operates effectively here. However, there 
is urgent need for a resident physician, 
the nearest one being twenty miles away. 
Also, the occasional visit of an oculist 
would be greatly appreciated and highly 
beneficial to the children. In this connec- 
tion, the splendid work of Miss Ida Twed- 
ton, senior public health nurse and Miss 
Anna Dolden, junior and house nurse; and! 
Mrs. Shumate, women’s nurse,—cannot be 
too highly praised. We were shown the 
attractive and well-appointed Health 
Center near the main building and were 
delighted with it. However, more financial 
help is needed here. 

Owing to the difficulty of securing a 
physician to visit the sick in their homes, 
this work devolves on the nurses, who not 
only give nursing care, but must pre- 
scribe and even furnish medicines. 

During an influenza epidemic Miss 
Twedten made 339 calls; and of fifteen 
pneumonia cases she rejoices that not one 
succumbed. 

From the Home Center four Branch: 
Health Centers have been established im 
the more inaccessible mountain com- 
munities. 

Religious Work is stressed. Chapel serv- 
ices are held every school day with family 
prayers in the.evening. There is a Luther 
League and a Light Brigade which meet 

regularly. Bible study is a part 
Rae: of the daily work. The Rev. 

: 4 John Gable is the pastor. 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
are maintained during the sum- 
mer and are reaching large 
numbers of children, and adults 
as well, in various communities. 
Mothers’ classes in the problems 
of maternity and infancy are 
conducted by Miss Twedton, and 
a goodly number of mothers are 
reached. 

The financial part of this work 
is cared for now by the Board 
of American Missions,—though 
formerly by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 
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“WALKING WITH CHRIST” 


Pennsylvania State Luther League in 
Annual Convention 


“WaLkinec WiTH CuRIST”; no more fitting 
theme could be chosen than that for a 
young people’s convention. 

In this modern world, there is much 
room for temptations of all sorts—youth 
particularly is beset on every hand with 
worldly appeals. Yet, when the call goes 
out for a Luther League convention the 
convention church is invariably filled to 
capacity, as was Holy Communion in 
Philadelphia, every evening session of the 
forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Luther League of Pennsylvania, in annual 
session. 

John L. Deaton, D.D., Christ Church, 
Baltimore, Md., was the speaker at the 
opening session and delivered a most in- 
spiring address. He stressed the point 
particularly that “the essence of Chris- 
tianity is the acceptance of the friendship 
of Jesus.” “Walking With Christ” brings 
with it the privilege of learning the real, 
vital essence of life. 


“Christ in Our Homes” 


“Living with Christ in the home can be 
done, but it requires a long reach in faith 
and a great stretch of patience.” These were 
the opening remarks of Prof. Harvey D. 
Hoover, D.D., of Gettysburg Seminary at 
the Wednesday evening session in speak- 
ing on the topic “Walking with Christ, in 
Our Home.” 

Dr. Hoover continued by stating that 
“Christ came into the world, into the 
human race, into the history of mankind 
through the home. The home is important 
as a social institution. In it the character 
of the social self is created. It is important 
as a political unit, for there citizens are 
born and bred. It is important as a cul- 
tural force, for here the ideals and habits 
of mind and heart are formed.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Hoover pointed out 
that, to walk with Christ in our homes, we 
must also recognize responsibility and ob- 
ligation. “We walk with Christ in the home 
when we bring God and His will into all 
the relations and obligations and privileges 
of the home. To live Christ in the home re- 
quires faith in God, in others and in self.” 


Outdoor Service at Valley Forge 


The highlight of the convention was the 
inspiring early evening session held at Val- 
ley Forge Memorial Park. Inspired by the 
hallowed ground on which the service was 
conducted, the Rev. W. Paul Reumann of 
Lansdale, Pa., speaking from the steps of 
the Memorial Chapel challenged his listen- 
ers with the question, “Which Way 
America?” 

In no uncertain terms, Mr. Reumann 
cited the significance of meeting on the 
soil of the Continental Army’s former 
camp, how it stood for the heroism of our 
forefathers and their struggle for the prin- 
ciples in which they believed. He appealed 
to\his listeners to catch something of the 
spirit of the fathers who put country above 
self and God above all. 

In between the many inspiring addresses 
which featured the convention, ample op- 
portunity was afforded the business side of 
the program. ' 
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In spite of figures which, on their face, 
were none too encouraging, reports of of- 
ficers indicated that actually there has been 
some increase in membership. Depressed 
conditions in the economic and business 
field have left their mark—but it is hoped 
that with the advent of the State League’s 
forty-fifth anniversary in 1938 a tangible 
membership increase will be manifest. 

Over a period of a considerable number 
of years the Luther League movement has 
grown; membership has gradually moved 
upwards. In certain districts particularly 
growth can be cited to an astonishing de- 
gree—where five years ago there were 
forty active local leagues, today there are 
nearly sixty. In spite of depressions, in 
spite of obstacles, Lutheran young people 
will go forward in the Luther League and 
constantly work to make the League’s in- 
fluence what it should be in the program 
of the church. 


Mission Project Oversubscribed 


Pennsylvania, as usual, oversubscribed 
its quota of the 1935-37 Missionary Project, 
which provides for the erection of addi- 
tional mission buildings in China. 

Another point on the program of interest 
to delegates was the Junior Rally under 
the leadership of the State Junior Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ralph G. Swavely. The Rev. 
Corson C. Snyder of St. John’s Church, 
Slatington, Pa., was the speaker. The 
urgent need of a Junior League organiza- 
tion was stressed by delegates present and 
continuation of the splendid progress 
already made in Junior League work in 
Pennsylvania was urged. 

The Intermediates, too, were actively 
represented on the program, the Rev. Paul 
F, Obenauf, state Intermediate Secretary, 
presenting their work and ably assisted by 
the National Intermediate Secretary, the 
Rev. R. J. Wolf, who was the speaker on 
the Intermediate program. 


Bible Study and Departmental 
Conferences Held 


A new feature on the program this year 
was a conference on “The Bible and Its 
Use.” This topic was presented in able 
fashion by the Rev. Paul I. Morentz, Mis- 
sionary to the Jews, Philadelphia. In his 
inimitable way he reminded the delegates 
that the Bible is literature and needs to 
be studied as such. He then presented the 
Bible’s use as the way of life, quoting nu- 
merous verses from all parts of the Bible 
to prove his point. In concluding, he urged 
that the Bible be used as a book of devo- 
tions and particularly stressed the need 
of careful planning in Bible reading. 

This report would be incomplete if men- 
tion were not made of the quiet moments 
conducted by the chaplain, William Van 
H. Davis, Holy Trinity Church, New York 
City. His talks were to the point, as a few 
topic headings will indicate, “Stop Talking 
—Let’s Do Something.” “But What Shall 
We Do?” “Believe It or Not, Evil is Mo- 
notonous.” “The Hope of-Things to Come.” 


Convention “On the Air” 


For the first time, a Pennsylvania State 
League convention was allotted radio time 
over a large, key broadcasting station. 
Radio Station KYW, Philadelphia, gra- 
ciously granted us time July 23—a general 
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talk on young people’s work in general, 
together with features of the Luther 
League program and work was delivered 
by the State Publicity Chairman, Marvin 
H. Eckardt. 


New Officers Elected 


Elections for the year 1937-1938 resulted 
as follows: President, Robert T. Menges, 
Menges Mills, Pa.; vice-presidents, Ken- 
neth W. Dry, Mechanicsburg, Pa., and Nar- 
berth Stracker, Wilmington, Del.; secre- 
tary, Miss Louise M. Shronk, Philadelphia; 
assistant secretary, Miss Mildred E. Ger- 
genske, Johnsonburg, Pa.; treasurer, Leroy 
L. Moser, Reading, Pa.; executive secre- 
tary, Mrs. Harold W. Donges, Johnstown, 
Pa. 

The president made the following ap- 
pointments to the executive staff: Educa- 
tional Secretary, Miss Sue C. Kleibscheidel, 
Catasauqua, Pa.; Missionary Secretary, 
Miss Hazel E. Nannah, Freedom, Pa.; Life 
Service Secretary, Miss Ruth Niemeyer, 
Pittston, Pa.; Junior Secretary, Mrs. Ralph 
G. Swavely, Reading, Pa.; Intermediate 
Secretary, the Rev. Paul L. Obenauf, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Publicity Chairman, Marvin 
H. Eckardt, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sustaining 
Membership, Kenneth G. Hildebrand, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Members-at-large of the Executive Com- 
mittee: Miss Anna E. Carter, Lancaster; 
Kenneth G. Hildebrand, Wilkes-Barre; 
Henry V. Scheirer, Fullerton; Mary C. 
Huston, Harrisburg. , 


Our Social Relationships 

A fitting climax to the splendid program 
was the address of the Rev. Dr. George W. 
Nicely of Johnstown, Pa., who spoke on 
“Walking with Christ—In Our Social Re- 
lationships.” “Man,” according to the Rev. 
Dr. Nicely, “is the crown of God’s creation. 
That being true, then man has certain re- 
sponsibilities to assume, responsibilities 
that he dare not shirk.” Dr. Nicely chal- 
lenged the leaguers to a consideration of 
some of the great social problems that face 
us today. War—Human Justice—Drink— 
Gambling—Excessive Smoking—Race Re- 
lations. 

His address made a profound impression 
on the capacity audience present at the 
final session. In bringing his remarks to a 
close the Rev. Dr. Nicely pointed out that 
“proper social relationship may be estab- 
lished in the world only if we endeavor 
to understand each other’s viewpoint sym- 
pathetically.” “Walking with Christ” 
socially must include all men at all times 
under all conditions. 


Dates to Remember! 


October 9—Departmental Workers’ Con- 
ference for Eastern Pennsylvania, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

October 23—Departmental Workers’ Con- 
ference for Western Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

November 23—State-wide 
Rally. 

January 1938—Educational Campaign. 

All year—An aggressive Extension Drive 
to be under way. J 

July 1938—Forth-fifth Annual State Con- 
vention, Johnstown, Pa. 

Marvin H. Eckarpr, 
Publicity Chairman. 


Thanksgiving 
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TOPTON ORPHANAGE CELEBRATES 
FORTIETH YEAR 


Anniversary Celebration Brings Crowd of 15,000 Friends to Institution 


BEGINNING at an early hour on the morn- 
ing of August 19 caravans of workers and 
visitors began arriving at Topton, Pa., for 
the observance of the fortieth anniversary 
of the Lutheran Orphans’ Home. As the 
sun rose the first trucks filled with pro- 
visions to feed the masses began to arrive. 
Kitchens hummed like beehives, and the 
188 children at the Home were put through 
the final paces for their parts in the cele- 
bration. 

The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. O. Henry, 
superintendent and matron of the Home, 
were hosts to the 15,000 visitors that day, 
and were assisted by members of the 
Board of Trustees and Home employees. 

The afternoon program opened with 
music by the Allentown Band. The Rev. 
Raymond J. Heckman of Allentown read 
the lessons and offered prayer, the or- 
phanage children sang, and the Rev. Robert 
H. Ischinger, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Reading, delivered the anniversary day 
address. A health day entitled “Out at 
Uncle John’s” was centered around a 
wealthy couple who resided on a large 
farm and entertained children from the 
crowded city streets for a fortnight. A 
pageant, “Elijah,” was presented by chil- 
dren from the fifth to the eighth grades. 
The forty oldest children of the Home 
staged an anniversary presentation. A spe- 
cial appeal was made on this anniversary 
occasion for funds for a new recreation 
building which is greatly needed. 

Eating stands and bazaar booths at which 
novelties of all sorts were sold were con- 
ducted by groups representing more than 
twenty-five Lutheran congregations in 
Reading and Berks County, and members 


of many of the congregations assisted in 
serving the meals. 

This day marked the twenty-eighth year 
of Dr. and Mrs. Henry’s services at the 
Home. 


Origin of Topton 


At a Sunday school convention in 1894 
in Boyertown, Pa., the need of an orphans’ 
home in Berks County was stressed. The 
following year the Reading Conference 
and the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
recommended that work be started. In 
1896 a provisional constitution was 
adopted, a Board of Trustees was elected, 
a charter was secured, and a farm was 
purchased. In 1897 two children came to 
the Home, and the first superintendent, 
the Rev. U. P. Heilman, broke ground for 
the main building. Two years later the 
Home was dedicated. 

In October 1900 Dr. J. H. Raker began 
his work as superintendent. Under his 
supervision the Home flourished, and in 
1906, when he resigned there were sixty- 
eight orphaned children cared for, and 
$11,000 had been raised to wipe out the in- 
debtedness which rested on the Home 
which was valued at $50,000. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. O. Henry took charge in 
1909, and during their incumbency great 
improvements have been made to the 
property: a memorial infirmary was 
erected; a two-story wing was added to 
each end of the main building; the chapel 
was equipped; the Holton Memorial Cot- 
tage for Infants was completed, the schools 
were placed under state supervision; cot- 
tages for girls and boys were built; and 
the educational advantages for the chil- 
dren were increased so that those deserv- 
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ing of higher e¢ducation were provided 
with it. 

Legacies have been used for permanent 
improvements and expansion, and the at- 
tendance at the annual Anniversary Day 
observances attests the continued interest 
and loyal support of the church and the 
community. 


TRESSLER ORPHANS’ HOME 


Loysville Institution Well Planned 
and Managed 


TRESSLER ORPHANS’ Home at Loysville, 
Pa., is both a child-caring and an educa- 
tional institution. This Home receives or- 
phan and half orphan children from in- 
fancy to the age of ten. Children may 
remain in the Home until the age of eigh- 
teen, when they return to relatives or go 
out on their own responsibility. Tressler 
serves the following synods: Susquehanna, 
West Pennsylvania, East Pennsylvania, 
Alleghany, Maryland, Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia in part, and New York in a small 
way. 

There are 165 boys and 141 girls en- 
rolled at the present time; twenty-eight 
are under school age. Including a few 
pupils not on the Home roster, there are 
144 in the elementary school grades and 
142 in the junior-senior high school. Sev- 
eral have gone out to employment and 
several others to homes of relatives this 


season. 
Schools 


Tressler has had a standard first-class 
high school course for the past thirteen 
years. During this time the school has pre- 
pared ninety pupils for graduation. Of 
these, twenty-four entered directly into 
standard colleges and several additional 
will enter this year. Most of these either 
graduated from or are now students in 
one or another of the following colleges: 
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Gettysburg, Susquehanna, Penn State, 
Juniata, Shippensburg, Slippery Rock, 
Millersville. A proportionate number of 
graduates have taken courses in nursing, 
business education and advanced technical 
training. Others have gone out to em- 
ployment in skilled trades or less skilled 
lines. 


Vocational Guidance 


School and home life are complemented 
in the vocational objectives by our crafts 
instruction centered in the Charles A. 
Widle Memorial Trade School, which has 
six main branches with training in five 
trades, viz: carpentry, masonry, painting 
and papering, plumbing and steam fitting, 
and auto mechanics. The sixth branch is 
drafting. Vocational instruction for boys 
is broadened further, including printing, 
farming, baking, shoemaking, landscaping 
and minor branches. 

The girls are instructed and trained in 
housework, cookery, sewing, child care, 
stenography and office work along with 
academic schooling and minor activities. 

The trade school proper is centered in 
construction, renovation and maintenance 
of the Home’s building and equipment. 

The building force is now on the largest 
project they. have yet undertaken: con- 
structing a modern near-fireproof build- 
ing which will be the home of from 
twenty-five to thirty-eight girls. This 
building is designated as the Zimmerman- 
Bingaman Memorial, the larger part of 
the funds having come from bequests from 
these two Central Pennsylvania families. 
Other projects have been building a cot- 
tage for the school principal and family, 
laying hardwood floors over worn pine 
floors, and partitioning the large girls’ dor- 
mitory into rooms. 

Printing is a separate department, serv- 
ing the church and public in a commercial 
manner, as well as training the boys in 
the trade. The annual net profit is about 
$5,000. Farming has been a convenience 
of Home provisions and training of boys, 
operating at a slight profit. However, this 
profit from credit of food provided to the 
Home, etce., over cost of operation in- 
creased to $5,000 last year. Baking and 
shoemaking, as well as all the other trades, 
are more than self-supporting in the 
economic products furnished to the Home. 
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CORNERSTONE LAID BY 
ROCKY MOUNT MISSION 


Eastern North Carolina Missions Take 
Step Forward 


Two BEAUTIFUL and impressive cere- 
monies were conducted by the Rocky 
Mount Mission within the past two months 
which have attracted much interest and 
attention throughout eastern North Caro- 
lina and which have given an increased 
interest in home mission activities in this 
large and isolated field of the North Caro- 
lina Synod. 

On July 11, the members of Trinity Mis- 
sion, Rocky Mount, N. C., along with many 
friends gathered for the beautiful and im- 
pressive service of blessing of the church 
site and ground breaking for a new church 
building after fourteen years of arduous 
labors, and as the first fruits of eastern 
North Carolina missions. 

The liturgical service was conducted by 
the Rev. C. Ross Ritche, pastor of the mis- 
sion, assisted by Dr. J. L. Morgan, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of North Caro- 
lina. Two charter members of the mission, 
Mrs. L. H. Hicks and Mr. Joe Fulenwider, 
took part in the ceremonies. Others par- 
ticipating were: O. F. Yount, L. L. Minges, 
E. D. Skinner, and Paul F. Holscher, from 
the church council. Mrs. J. W. Holliday 


and Mrs. F. M. Davenport, the two oldest . 


members of the congregation; Mrs. M. P. 
Dawson, W. L. Burrage, Miss Josephine 
Yount, Miss Essie Holscher, Miss Susie 
Holscher, Miss Elise Monroe and Fred- 
erick Holscher, representing organizations. 


Auxiliaries in Participation 

Mrs. J. L. Morgan of Salisbury repre- 
sented the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the North Carolina Synod and Mr. E. W. 
Wagoner of Salisbury represented the state 
Brotherhood, and were special guests at 
the ceremonies. After the service members 
of the congregation and their children 
turned over spades of soil for remembrance 
of this historic occasion. 

August 22 members of the congregation 
together with friends and many out of 
town visitors again gathered for the solemn 
and impressive ceremony of laying the 
cornerstone for the new church building 
which is being erected on the beautifully 
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developed triangular lot which covers a 
whole city block, at the intersection of two 
main streets in the heart of the Edgemont 
Park residential section of the city. 

The services were in charge of the pas- 
tor, assisted by Dr. J. L. Morgan, president 
of the synod; the Rev. F. L. Conrad, High 
Point, N. C., secretary of the synod; the 
Rev. Clarence E. Norman, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Raleigh, N. C.; and the 
Rev. Roscoe B. Fisher, pastor of St. James’ 
Church, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Others taking part in the service and 
bringing greetings were: the mayor of 
Rocky Mount and the Hon. J. Q. Robinson. 
From the state Brotherhood, Hon. Paul E. 
Monroe, Gastonia, N. C., president. From 
the Rocky Mount Ministerial Association, 
the Rev. E. A. Simmerly, president of the 
Association, and the Rev. W. H. Skeels. 
From the community, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of North Carolina, Hon. Richard 
T. Fountain. From Brotherhood districts, 
Mr. T. L. Stryker of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and Mr. E. W. Wagoner of Salisbury, N. C., 
of the Executive Committee of the Broth- 
erhood. From neighboring church, Student 
Pastor John Lasley of Goldsboro, N. C. 
Present at the ceremonies were the first 
two charter members of the congregation, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pipher Fulenwider, now of 
Raleigh, N. C. 


“The Lutheran” in Cornerstone 

The pastor placed within a metal box, 
the Holy Bible, the ritual and hymnal of 
the church, a copy of the one hundred 
thirty-third Convention Minutes of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North Carolina, pertaining to the local 
church. THe LutHeran and North Caro- 
lina Lutheran, a history of the congrega- 
tion and roll of members to date, along 
with the Raleigh News and Observer, Rocky 
Mount Evening Telegram and Rocky 
Mount Herald, pictures and addresses per- 
taining to the church now being erected. 
This box after being sealed was in turn 
sealed within the cornerstone. 

The stone was placed by four of the 
original charter members who are still 
members of the congregation, Mrs. L. H. 
Hicks, Dr. C. E. Minges, Roy J. Johnson 
and Joe Fulenwider, after which Dr. J. L. 
Morgan laid the stone. 

Construction of the new building for the 
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mission congregation was begun July 12. 
It is of English Gothic architecture, built 
of brick. The structure will be a complete 
church plant in cruciform outline with five 
Sunday school classrooms and a large as- 
sembly hall, besides the church auditorium. 
The building is so constructed that it will 
readily lend itself to enlargement, the 
present structure forming the nave of a 
larger church. A thirty-five-foot spire will 
rise above the roof. 

The mission is the project of the state 
Brotherhood, which is helping in the build- 
ing program. The synod also is helping in 
the construction of the building which will 
cost $12,500, exclusive of furnishings. 

Trinity Lutheran Mission was organized 
January 28, 1923, by the Rev. S. White 
Rhyne, now Executive Secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board, with 
seventeen charter members and seven in 
the Sunday school. Today the mission has 
a baptized membership of 105 with 75 in 
the Sunday school, and owns property 
valued at approximately $30,000 exclusive 
of the building now being erected. 

Mr. Charles A. Scheuringer, of the U. L. 
C. A. Board of Architecture, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is the architect, and the builder is 
Mr. E. W. Wagoner of Salisbury, N. C. 

Thus after years of struggle and hard 
labor, the Lutheran Church is showing 
fruit of her home mission activities in 
isolated eastern North Carolina. 


STUDENTS AT SELINS- 
GROVE, PA. 


Lutheran Student Association of America 
in Annual Convention 


THE ANNUAL national camp of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America 
moves west next year and Mr. Heinrich P. 
Suhr of Mt. Airy Seminary, Phiadelphia, 
Pa., becomes national president. This year 
the camp was held on Susquehanna Uni- 
versitys campus at Selinsgrove with 
notable success. The Rev. George Aigner 
of Terre Haute, Ind., is the retiring pres- 
ident. 

Other national officers elected for the 
Lutheran Student Association of America 
include: John B. Gebuhr of Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, vice-president; Eliza- 
beth Bischoff, Newberry College, New- 
berry, S. C., secretary; Roland Lemenson, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., 
treasurer; Ruth Anderson, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif., editor; and 
Luther Stirewalt, Lenoir-Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C., alumni secretary. Re- 
elected advisers for the Lutheran Student 
Association of America are Dr. Carolus P. 
Harry, Norristown, Pa.; Dr. J. C. K. Preus, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. B. M. Christensen, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; the Rev. Harold 
Yochum, Detroit, Mich.; and Miss Hortense 
Hage, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Two hundred Lutheran students from 
every section of the United States are rep- 
resented at the present national camp of 
the Lutheran Students’ Association of 
America which is termed as the most in- 
spirational ever held. The camp boasted 
of an outstanding group of prominent 
speakers which was headed by Dr. Conrad 
Hoffman, Jr., world-wide traveler and 
popular lecturer in religious education. 
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BELOVED PROFESSOR 
CROUSE 


Midland College Mourns Death of 
Senior Teacher 


Fremont, Nebr. D. Wilson Crouse, sixty- 
five, oldest professor on the Midland Col- 
lege faculty from point of service, died 
Sunday, September 5. He had been in 
critical condition of heart trouble for a 
month. 

Professor Crouse’s death came two days 
before the opening of Midland’s Golden 
Jubilee year during which he was to have 
been publicly honored for thirty-one years 
of service. He came to Midland in 1906 as 
professor of natural sciences and had also 
served as registrar between 1910 and 1927, 
vice-president from 1931 to 1933 and credit 
adviser since 1927. He had been head of 
the department of physics since 1919 when 
Midland was moved to Fremont from 
Atchison, Kan. 

Nationally known in the field of science, 
Professor Crouse had been a member of 
the council of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science since 1928. 
He was also active in the American Asso- 
ciation of Physics Teachers and had served 
as president of the Nebraska Academy of 
Science in 1927-28. His “Manual of Phys- 
ical Experiments” was widely known 
among physics teachers. 

Professor Crouse was born at Zanesfield, 
Ohio. He received his bachelor and master 
of arts degrees from Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, and his master of science 
degree from the University of Michigan. 
He had also spent eight summers in study 
at state universities including the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Before coming to Midland in 1906, Pro- 
fessor Crouse had been principal of the 
high school at Mt. Victory, Ohio, superin- 
tendent of schools at Zanesfield, Ohio, and 
instructor in sciences at the Greensburg, 
Ind., high school. During the World War 
he taught in the Students’ Army Training 
Corps at Midland and kept the records for 
the government. 

Professor Crouse had been active in the 
college church since he became affiliated 
with Midland, and was one of the church’s 
most liberal givers. 

His widow, formerly assistant registrar 
at Midland, survives. 


CENTENNIAL SERVICES 
Indiana Church Begun in 1837 


Darlington, Ind. The one hundredth an- 
niversary and homecoming of St. James’ 
Church, near Darlington, was observed 
August 29 with special services. The ser- 
mon in the morning was preached by Dr. 
H. E. Turney of Indianapolis, president of 
the Indiana Synod, and in the evening 
greetings from former pastors were a 
feature. 

St. James’ congregation was organized in 
1843, but preaching services were held as 
early as 1837 in a log house near the pres- 
ent church building. The Rev. E. Rudisill 
began these services and was the first reg- 
ular pastor. The first church, a frame 
building, was dedicated about 1847, and 
was first lighted by tallow candles. Serv- 
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WHEN ‘YOU VISIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You at 
MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN 


“The Friendly 
Church” 


16th and Jefferson 
e Streets. 


DR. ROSS STOVER WILL SPEAK 


10:00 A. M. Sunday School. 
11:00 A. M. Morning Worship (WDAS). 
7:15 P. M. Evening Musical. 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service. 
THURSDAY NIGHT—7:30—That 
Great Mid-Week Service (WDAS). 
A Host of People 
Turning Their Faces Christward 


MAKE 100 PER CENT PROFIT 


Selling stamped goods—100 new items—pillow 
cases, scarfs, table cloths, aprons, imported 
linens. 24-page catalog free. 
MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY COMPANY 
22 West 21st St., Dept. 258, New York, N. Y. 


The Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia 


LOCATED AT MT. AIRY 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OPENS 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7th 
10.30 A. M. 


For catalog and information address: 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
morale of the student body and to the 
achievements made by its graduates in every 
walk of life. 


For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C, DISERT, Registrar 


THE Smith- 
Goodspeed 
BIBLE 


Now everyone can read and enjoy 
all the beauty, vigor, wisdom of 
the original in this famous Ameri- 
can translation of the Bible! Pop- 
ular edition, complete, 1152 pages, 
cloth-bound, gold-stamped. 
At your bookstore—only $2. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
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ices were held in this building until 1870, 
when the present brick church was 
erected. 

After one hundred years the congrega- 
tion is in a fairly prosperous condition; 
descendants of the early settlers are active 
workers. Twenty pastors have served the 
congregation; the present pastor being the 
Rev. B. L. Stroup. 


EVANGELIZING SUMMER 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Attendance and of- 
ferings have maintained a high level dur- 
ing the summer at First Lutheran Church. 
The pastor, the Rev. Henry Scherer, was 
granted a six weeks’ vacation in June and 
July to complete his resident require- 
ments for a Master of Arts degree at 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Special gifts have poured in during the 
year: a brass cross and pair of seven- 
branched candelabra, brass altar vases, a 
piano, rugs, bulletin board, maps, coat 
rack, hymn board numbers; some painting 
of the property has been done. 

Miss Jeanne McEldon, fifteen-year-old 
student at the Iowa School for the Deaf 
at Council Bluffs, was received into First 


FOR SALE 


29 New Black Poplin Pleated Choir Gowns, 
Academic Style, $3.75 each; Black Mortarboard 
Caps, $1.50 each. 

L. P. LINDNER, 425 Seventh Ave., New York 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 


can be accommodated at 
THE MISSES RINKER 
1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Stained Glass 


SINCE 1888 


Pele ASE Inc. 


30-36 N. EIGHTH ST., READING, PA. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 
Metal. Bells made of Copper 
and Tin. Famous for full rich 
‘ones, volume and durability. 
The Van Duzen Electrical 
f Bell Ringer 
THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 


EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frentals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


» WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


HOIR GOWNS 
ZULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 


“Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 
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Church by confirmation August 22. She 
studied a number of books, and spent 
some time with the pastor in preparation 
in the catechism. She is a proficient lip 
reader and a fluent talker, though deaf. 


PASTOR INSTALLED 


The Rev. J. N. Slice was installed as 
pastor of Nativity congregation, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., August 15. In the absence of 
the president of the conference, Dr. E. B. 
Keisler delivered the charge to the pastor 
and the Rev. E. Z. Pence, president of the 
South Carolina Synod, delivered the 
charge to the congregation. 


REDEDICATION AT 
GARRETT, PA. 


Garrett, Pa. A service of rededication 
was held in St. Paul’s (Fritz) Church of 
the Garrett Charge, Pennsylvania, the Rev. 
Charles I. Rowe pastor, Sunday morning, 
August 29. The service was read by the 
pastor, the Rev. Charles I. Rowe; prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Reide E. Binga- 
man of Thompsontown, Pa., former pastor 
of Mr. Rowe; and greetings were extended 
to the congregation and pastor by the Rev. 
S. D. Sigler of Salisbury. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. William I. Good, mis- 
sionary superintendent of the Alleghany 
Synod, upon the theme, “Go Forward.” 
At this service Mrs. Minerva Berkley and 
Mrs. John Hay were received into fel- 
lowship. 

Improvements to the church included 
painting and redecorating by the Seaber 
Art and Decorating Company of Piedmont, 
W. Va. All the woodwork in the main 
auditorium and basement was painted or 
varnished; the pews and hardwood floors 
were refinished; the altar, lecturn and pipe 
organ were polished. The organ pipes were 
painted to blend with the rest of the audi- 
torium. A beautiful picture of “Christ in 
Gethsemane” was painted in the arch 
above the altar. The basement and kitchen 
were papered by the women of the con- 
gregation, and the furnace and roof were 
repaired. At the time of the service Pas- 
tor Rowe announced that all bills, which 
totaled $978, had been paid. 

The main auditorium of the Sunday 
school department of St. Michael’s Church 
(Pine Hill) of this same charge was re- 
cently cleaned by a chemical process, the 
cost being paid by the various organiza- 
tions of the congregation. Services were 
held Sunday evening, August 29, at which 
the Rev. Reide E. Bingaman delivered the 
sermon. 


SEASIDE PARISH 
FLOURISHING 


Manasquan, N. J. Fifteen years is not a 
very long time to most of our congrega- 
tions, but the first fifteen years in a mis- 
sion parish bring with them experiences 
that will never be forgotten, and which 
mold the character of the congregation 
throughout the future. During the month 
of August Holy Trinity Church, Manas- 
quan, the Rev. Christian J. Schenck pas- 
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tor, looked back to the days of her begin- 
ning with joy and thanksgiving. 

Week after week a number of her former 
pastors and friends returned to worship 
and to preach. Among the preachers of 
the month were the Rev. Harold C. Fry, 
S.T.D., now pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Shiremanstown, Pa.; the Rev. Robert E. 
Olsen, pastor of Trinity Church, Runne- 
mede, N. J.; the Rev. Ernest M. Grahn, 
pastor emeritus; the Rev. Frank I. Adler, 
pastor of Emanuel Church, Lakewood, 
N. J.; Adolph H. Holthusen, D.D., pastor 
of Emanuel Church, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; the Rev. Carl Miller, pastor of 
Atonement Church, Asbury Park, N. J.; 
U. S. G. Bertolet, D.D., Superintendent of 
Missions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Gustav H. Bechtold, D.D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Board of Inner 
Missions of the Pennsylvania Ministerium, 

During the past six months the congre- 
gation has made excellent progress, com- 
pleting many alterations and repairs to the 
church property, at an expenditure of 
$1,400, of which half has been paid, and 
increasing in membership more than 
twenty-two per cent. A spirit of enthu- 
siasm and joy has motivated all that has 
been done, and bids fair to make Lutheran- 
ism and the Lutheran Church an impor- 
tant factor in a community where we are 
comparative newcomers. 


175TH ANNIVERSARY 


Hummelstown, Pa. August 15 Zion 
Church observed the one hundred seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Hummelstown and the 
one hundred eighty-first anniversary of 
the organization of the congregation. At 
the morning service the sermon was 
preached by Dr. Lewis C. Manges of Har- 
risburg, pastor of Zion Church 1900-1905, 
his theme being “God’s Part in Our His- 
tory.’ At the Union Vesper Service the 
address was delivered by Judge Henry H. 
Houck of Schuylkill Haven, Pa. Zion 
Church is served by Dr. C. G. Leatherman 
as pastor. 


CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


New York City. Following a recent joint 
meeting of the Board of Directors and the 
Budget-finance Committee of the Lutheran 
Welfare Council, Mr. F. C. Wandmacher, 
secretary, announced the completion of 
preliminary plans for the proposed Lu- 
theran Welfare Campaign to be conducted 
this fall simultaneously with the sixth 
National Mobilization for Human Needs. 

The basic emphasis of the campaign will 
center in the Lutheran welfare needs of 
the boroughs of the city and suburban 
areas in the spheres of child welfare, fam- 
ily service and ministrations to inmates. 
The needs will be presented from a parish 
standpoint. The purpose of the campaign 
is to provide funds so that cases and clients 
can be properly served by the local insti- 
tutions and inner mission societies. 

Mr. J. Louis Schaefer has been appointed 
chairman of the Campaign Committee and 
Mr. J. F. E. Nickelsburg is chairman of 
the Publication Committee. The active 
period of the campaign will run from Oc- 
tober 15 to about November 15. 
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A TRIBUTE OF ESTEEM 


Dr. John L. Zimmerman, Springfield, Ohio, 
Writes of George E. Neff, Esq. 


Grorce E. Nerr, in my judgment, was 
one of the strongest laymen in the Lu- 
theran Church and did a great deal for its 
advancement. At the critical period in the 
history of the United Lutheran Church, 
George E. Neff was one of the strong char- 
acters and one of its most prominent ad- 
vocates not only during the time we were 
trying to get the General Synod to take a 
forward step in this matter, but also at the 
time of the formation of the United Lu- 
theran Church in New York. 

In all these matters in which the lay- 
men especially were interested, he gave a 
great deal of time to this work and should 
have a prominent place in the history of 
the formation of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


Had it not been for laymen like George 
E. Neff, William Gladfelter, Clarence 
Miller, Harvey Miller, and a few other 
prominent laymen in both the General 
Counsel and the General Synod, that union 
would not have been brought about, as 
some of our leading ministers were not in 
favor of it. But they finally joined with 
the laymen of the church in bringing this 
about. Mr. Neff assisted in directing the 
management of the United Lutheran 
Church since that time, having had a large 
part in the election of its officers and in 
directing the temporal affairs of the 
church. He was a member of the execu- 
tive committee for a number of years and 
very active in its work. 


Go To NATURE, you wrinkled, careworn, 
care-torn souls; and consider the work- 
ings of the Lord in the flowers of the 
field! This is the real “nature cure,” and 
it has the advantage of being recom- 
mended by the Saviour Himself. We are 
to sit down in the presence of the wild 
flowers, and seek their secret, and ask 
what suggestion they have to make for 
the living of an acceptable life in Christ. 

—J. H. Jowett. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall meeting of the New York Conference 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will be held Monday, September 27, in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, 376 East 156th St., New York 
City, the Rev. O. A. Plagemann pastor. Sessions 
open with the Communion Service at 10.00 
A. M. F. W. Grunst, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will hold its annual meeting October 6 and 7 
in St. Luke’s Church, Marietta, Ohio, W. L. 
Spielman, D.D., pastor. 

First session, Wednesday morning at 10.30 
o'clock with The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion. The Brotherhood Banquet and annual 
meeting will be held Wednesday evening at 
6.30. G. M. Lubold, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 


The triennial convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 2-6, 1937. Convention headquarters—Hotel 
Statler. Communion service for delegates and 
visitors Sunday, October 3, at 10.45 A. M., in 
Holy Trinity Church, Henry J. Pflum, D.D., 

astor. Inspirational Meeting Sunday evening 
n Holy Trinity Church. Business sessions in the 
Hotel Statler, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
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The Young Women’s Congress, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 2, in Holy Trinity Church. 
A. Barbara Wiegand, Rec. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The thirty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific Synod 
will be held in Trinity Church, Longview, 
Wash., the Rev. E. A. Vosseler pastor, October 
19-21. Mrs. H. I. Spangler, Sec. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Texas Synod will be 
held in the Church of the Redeemer, Houston, 
Texas, October 19 and 20. First session at 2.30 
P. M., October 19. 

The theme of the convention will be ‘The 


Whole Work of the Whole Church for All the . 


Women of the Church.” 
Mrs. Charles C. Zirjacks, Pres. 


PASTORAL RETREAT 


The annual retreat of the Pastoral Associa- 
tion in the Wilkes-Barre and Scranton areas 
will be held in St. John’s Church, Scranton, 
Pa., J. C. Mattes, D.D., pastor, beginning with 
Vespers, Monday, September 27, at eight 
o’clock and concluding with the Holy Com- 
munion Wednesday morning, September 29, at 
eleven o’clock. The general theme of the six 
meditations is ‘St. Paul, the Chosen Vessel of 
the Lord.” Interested pastors and laymen are 
invited and may correspond with the secretary 
of the committee. 

David A. Menges, 
15 Church St. Kingston, Pa. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF SYNOD 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California 
will meet in special convention at the First 
English Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
David R. Huber, D.D., pastor, at 10.00 A. M., 
October 5, to hear the report of special com- 
missioners appointed by the Executive Commit- 
tee of synod. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Richter-Dombart. The Rev. Robert C. McF. 
Richter, son of Mrs. Frank Richter, directress 
of the Old People’s Home, Zelienople, and 
Katharine C. Dombart, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George F. Dombart, North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, were united in marriage in Emanuel 
Lutheran Church, Bellevue, Pa. Mr. Richter is 
pastor of the Elderton Parish of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. The Order of Marriage was read by the 
Rev. William F. Pfeifer, uncle of the bride, and 
the Rev. G. Lawrence Himmelman of Emanuel 
Church, pastor of the bride. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Dozer, C. L., from 109 N. Hope Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif., to 1729 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gerhart, D.D., E. H., from 104 W. Chestnut St., 
Shamokin, Pa., to 604 Harper Ave., Jenkin- 


town, Pa. 
Gotwald, L. A., from 153 E. Market St., York, 
Bates- 


Pa., to 231 Hanover St., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Greenawalt, H. L., from 506 W. Pearl St., 
ville, Ind., to 201 S. Main St., Batesville, Ind. 

Hare, Luther, from 605 W. 33d St., Baltimore, 
Md., to Clear Spring, Md. 

Knudten, A. C., from 19 Nojiri Lake Ass’n., 
Kamimizu-uchi Gun, Nagoya-Kem, Japan, to 
a Chome Tokugawacho, Higashi Ku, Nagoya, 

apan. 

Kleespie, G. L., from 1004 Oak St., 

Ind., to Box 145, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Lippert, Robert I., from 105 N. 5th Ave., Coates- 
ville, Pa., to Box 372, Milton, Pa. 

Miley, Charles A., from Lake View, White Bear 
Lake, Minn., to 7313 W. Orchard St., West 
Allis, Wis. 

Miller, S.T.M., Ralph H., from R. F. D. No. 2, 
York, Pa., to Myersville, Md. 

Minnick, M. L., from 289 E. Market St., Har- 
risonburg, Va., to 1021 Cabell St., Lynchburg, 


Va. 
Moll, D.D., Edwin, from 2602 Potwyne Place, 
Chicago, Ill., to 2602 Agatite Ave., Chicago, 


Til. 

Pinkert, M. B., from Hardy, Nebr., to 122 W. 
Seventh St., ‘Tipton, Iowa. 

Slater, John E., from 614 Pittsburgh St., Spring- 
dale, Pa., to 304 E. Wood St.., Versailles, Ohio. 

Spayde, W. C., from 217 S. Greenmount Ave., 
Springfield, oie to 352 S. Arlington Ave., 
Springfield, 

Spenny, Lorin, “trot a es Drive, Coving- 
ton, Ky., to R. . No. 5, 1409 Amsterdam 
Pike, Patni y. 

Staub, Charles E., from 408 W. Broad St., Haz- 
leton, Pa., to Ss ae Iowa. 

Stelgerwalt, E. from Box 152, Gouldsboro, 

Pa., to 419 Bank St., Archbald, Pa. 

Strodel, John M., from 27 Fox St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., to 91 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, iS en a 

Swihart. Ph.D., Altman, from 255 79th St., Apt. 
B-1, Brooklyn, a Y., to 260 75th St., Apt. 
H-3, Sua tad A 

Walborn, A. K., from 827 Illinois Ave., Spokane, 
Wash., to Washtucna, Wash. 


Vincennes, 
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) 
PLENTY OF ® 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M. Guttersen, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


45@ SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10th ST. NEWYORK 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVEB WOOD AND 


3H 
MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS UD 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 100 years of ser- 1937 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y.. 


OUR GOD, IN WHOM THERE 
IS NO TURNING 
By Mrs. C. Hervey Wise, Irmo, S. C. 


Our Gop, in Whom there is no turning, 
In Whom the ages dwell, 

Be Thou our refuge from the burning, 
Our strength that shall excel. 


Thy might shall put to flight ten thousand, 
Thy angels round us stand; 

And stars and planets, time and season, 
Are all within Thy hand. 

Though earth should be removed, and 

mountains 

Be carried to the sea; 

A sure refuge from stormy fountains 
Thy bosom still would be. 


The angels sang the world’s creation, 
And saints Thy works have sung, 

Yet every epoch, every nation, 
Adds volumes to the tongue! 


They all find what Thy Word abiding 
Proclaims from page to page 

The victories of Thy Spirit’s guiding, 
His triumphs o’er each age. 


Our God, our Father, Holy Spirit, 
And Jesus Christ Thy Son, 

Be Thou our portion, yea, our merit, 
And guide till earth is done. 
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ANNOUNCING TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now Church Members Can Readily Become Acquainted With the Meaning of the Various Parts 
and Features of the Worship of Our Church 


A GUIDE TO WORSHIP 


By CHARLES STORK JONES 


A pamphlet every pastor should welcome, as it meets a long-felt need. It is written expressly for 
the average church member and deals with matters in which there is a deepening interest and on which 
more definite knowledge is most desirable. 


| AA Guide to Corship 


+ 


The author, an active pastor, provides here a concise and readable explanation of the nature of wor- 
ship, appointments of the chancel, liturgical terms and words, the structure and significance of the 
various parts of the service of worship, Christian symbols, and the Church Year. 


All essential facts are stated concisely and correctly. The very low price invites its distribution to 
the entire membership of a congregation. 


Bound in an attractive Heavy Paper Cover. Size, 5 x 7% inches. 32 pages. 


Price, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a hundred. 


Additional Material to Supplement a Popular Catechetical Course 


TRUTH AND LIFE 


By O. F. NOLDE 


A pupil’s source book for use with “Study Helps in the Catechism,” with the outline of which it con- 
forms. This source book has been developed to meet the demand for material that would supple- 
ment effectively the contents of the work book of Dr. Nolde’s course for the regular confirmation class. 

Among its features are a summarization of the teachings of the various parts of the catechism, and 
explanations and definitions of unusual or catechetical terms. These latter helps appear at the end of 
each chapter. Other features making this a valuable addition to this highly regarded, widely-used 
and up-to-date catechetical course are included. 


Its use will add much to the interest and effectiveness of this course of catechetical instruction. 


Price, 40 cents. 


A Popular Catechetical Course 
By O. F. NOLDE 


FOR PASTORS FOR PUPILS 
A GUIDE BOOK IN CATECHETICAL STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM 
INSTRUCTION 


A study and work book containing Luther’s Small Cate- 


A complete and necessary guide providing a full explana- chism, twenty-seven extensive study helps and tests. 
tion of the character of this new approach, the course of pro- 


cedure to be followed in introducing it, a detailed develop- 
ment of the twenty-seven lesson plans, and a small-sized 
reprint, page for page, of the pupil’s book. 

Price, $1.25 a copy. Price, 40 cents a copy; $3.85 a dozen, prepaid. 


een Ne 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, 8. C. 


—_—————---o———— eee 


These study helps include questions after the manner of 
the modern technique, tests, assignments, diagrams, all of a 
nature calculated to enlist interest and stimulate effort. 


